a is modern civi- 
lization. It represents 
knowledge, commun- 
ication, efficiency, 
speed, convenience 
and unparalleled 
standard of living. It is 
the commodity that 
Pestablishes order in 
four daily living by 
binding together all 
the complex factors 
that bring us food, 
shelter, our livelihood, 
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PAPER’S VITAL ROLE 
IN DESIGN— 





vehicle used by the 
graphic designer to 
communicate ideas, 
stimulate desires, in- 
fluence attitudes. 

A great variety of 
papers are available to 
the designer for let- 
terpress and offset. 
There are vellums, 
bristols, bonds and 
writings, texts and 
covers, thin papers 
and boards and many 
specialities. The range 
of colors and textures 
are numerous and of- 


fer further possibili- 
ties for more creative 
designs. 

More and more care- 
ful paper selection 
can vitally increase 
the impact of the 
wide range of de- 
signed items: the 
catalogs, annual 
reports, brochures, 
books, newspapers, 
magazines, posters, 
greeting cards, sta- 
tionery, folders, circu- 
lars, announcements, 
maps, forms, stamps 





etc. The opportuni- 
ties for design are 
as exciting in their 
magnitude as in their 
challenge. 

This is why more and 
more designers to- 
day select paper 
with the same care 
given to typography, 
color, to the very 
design itself. 

Yet the vast creative 
possibilities of paper 
as the heart of design 
still lie virtually unex- 
plored. 


PRINT’s editors 
hope this, their 
second annual edi- 
tion on “‘Paper’s 
Role in Design,”’ 
will provide readers 
with some of these 
new and much needed 
ideas and fresh 
thinking on the ex- 
citing possibilities 
in paper. 

Among the features 
you will find in 
this “Paper” edition 
are: paper as the 
heart of design — p. 6; 


“paper” survey—p. 25; 


Tomi Ungerer’s de- 
signs with paper 
p. 29; sample book 
are redesigned—p. 35; 
wrapping papers 
p. 41; Du Pont’s study 
on colored paper 
p. 45; color reproduc- 
tion — p. 55; “whiter- 
than-white” papers 
p. 58; new shapes fo 
design with paper 
p. 60; the letterheads 
of designers — p. 65; 
paper textures 


p. 69. 
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We're 
selling 
the only 
feasible, 
practical 
way to get 
photographic 
illustrations 

or user-benelfit 
case-history 
reporting ona 
national scale! With 
six offices, all closely 
integrated in six key geo- 
graphical areas, INTERSTATE 
exercises a tight, intimate 
supervision of your photographic 
requirements. We use 50 of our own 
staff people, plus 2400 local-level pho- 
tographers, 1100 cinematographers, 600 in- 
dustrial reporters (all screened and all directed 
from one central office) to handle over 11,000 assign- 
ments annually. Our rates are standardized (it costs no 
more to do a job in Seattle, Miami, Tucson or Indianapolis thar 
it doesin Mesquite, Nevada) ; predetermined (you will knowin advan 
what your total cost will be); and realistic INTERSTATE sets the pattern 
and user benefit reporting (order one or both, of course), on the nati 
international level. No one else in the field approaches our scope of ac 
our rapidity of job completion . .. our sensitivity to deadline 
commitments ... our very professionalism ... and our 
operating philosophies. For example, the client 
who uses us 5 times a year pays the 
%,. same rate, gets the same quality, 
s the one who calls upon us 
700 times a year. There is, 
in truth, no other feasi- 
. ble, practical way to 
get photographic 
illustrations or 
user-benefit 
-,case-history 
reporting 
ona na- 
tional 
scale. 
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This issue of PRINT enjoys the crea- 
tive approach of a top magazine de- 
signer . . . Bob Benton, art director 
for Esquire Magazine. 

Texas-born Benton was raised in a 
small town. Waxahachie. where “in- 
terest in art and design was of little 
interest. he says. But the stronger 
interest was within himself. Benton 
attended the University of Texas, ma- 
joring in art. art history, and English. 
His ambition in those days was to 
teach. The next step was to work on 
a masters degree, this at Columbia 
University. But shortly he abandoned 
school for a try in a designer’s studio 
and later as a free-lance cartoonist- 
illustrator. 


Success. even if small then. started to 
come his 


way. He was selling his 
cartoons and illustrations to small 


agencies and to magazines, among 
them Glamour and Esquire. The big 
break-through came when Henry 
Wolf. then Esquire’s art director, took 
a keen interest in Benton’s work and 
The 
months; the 
Army took another two years. 


signed him on as his assistant. 


assignment lasted six 


Upon discharge. he became assistant 
art director at Pageant but six months 
later he turned again to free-lancing. 


PRINT is published bi-monthly, six issues to the volume. This is Vol. XIII, No. 4, July/August, 


office, 535 Fifth Avenue, New 
tional. Copyright 1959, by 


and additional offices. 


York 17, 


Kaye-Cadel 
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Guest Art Director: Rob- 
ert Benton, Art Director 
for Esquire Magazine 





Robert Benton 


In July, 1957, Wolf asked Benton to 
rejoin Esquire. “I was out of money. 
I remembered my good experience 
there, I returned,” Benton sums up. 
One year later Henry Wolf left Es- 
quire for another magazine post- 
and Benton became Esquire’s graph- 
ics editor. 

On the side, he has recently published 
a book in collaboration with Harvey 


Schmidt. “The In and Out 


Book.” “It’s not on anything, just a 


called 


kind of humor,” he says. Now he’s 
completing a children’s book for Al- 
fred Knopf, due out next year. And 
soon he will realize an early ambi- 
tion: in September he will teach a 


course at Cooper Union. 


Y. Telephone: MUrrayhili 7-6150. 


Corp. All rizhts reserved. 


Subscription rate, 
Second Class 





Robert Benton is already bringing 
home the awards: from the New York 
Art Directors Club Esquire has re- 
ceived two gold medals and _ three 
awards, including one for his own 
design work. 


Guest Editors 


Sam Frankenstein, a partner at the 
Detroit. 
brings his years of experience to a 


Acme Paper Company in 


better understanding of and an ap- 
peal for decorative wrapping papers. 
Frankenstein has always been in the 
“paper business,” as he calls it, as a 
designer and salesman. 


Rudolf Schaefer's wide experience 
with, and profound interest in, color 
is brought to bear on his discussion of 
“whiter-than-white” stocks as a de- 
sign medium. Born in Spain, of 
German parentage, he studied art in 
His work 
in the fine art and educational fields 
(assistant professor at Adelphi Col- 
lege) gives special emphasis to color 


both Spain and Germany. 


psychology. 


Leonard Schlosser, president of the 
Schlosser Paper Corporation, tackles 


(Continued on page 71) 
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Page 6 


Paper as the Heart of Design 





Page 25 

Paper Design Trends: Mid-Year 
1959 

PRINT’S second survey on paper, 
this one focusing on cost esti- 
mates, helps point up the in- 
creasingly important role of 


paper as a design medium. 





Page 28 

Paper as the Heart of Humor 
Cartoonist Tomi Ungerer takes 
paper to the heart of his de- 
signs to create unique, new 


design concepts. 





Page 35 

Attractive Paper Sample Books 
Attract the Designer 

Vew design concepts for paper 
companies sample books helps 
them become a key sales tool. 





Page 40 

After-the-Sale Advertising: 
Wrapping Papers 

Many of the top designed decor- 
ative wrapping papers on the 
market, with emphasis on wrap- 
pings by individual stores. 





Page 45 
DuPont Study Unmasks Old-Hat 
Theory of Colored Paper 
The importance, the variations, 
the exciting design solutions 

the thus far largely overlooked 
potential—of colored stock 
comes to light in DuPont's 


Color Survey. 


Page 55 

Is True Color Reproduction Possible? 
Prof. Lloyd Varden of Columbia 
University and Joe Snyder, presi- 
dent of Color Corporation, dis- 

cuss the basic concepts, newest 


color reproduction developments. 





Page 58 

The Right Paper Sharpens 
Color Impact 

Designer Rudolf Schaeffer 
explains the design possibili- 
ties of fluorescent-dye 


treated stock. 





Page 60 

Experimental Paper Design 
Structural paper forms and 
sculpture by Illinois University 
students show new and in- 
numerable structural facets. 





Page 65 

“I Chose this Letterhead Stock” 
Top designers discuss how 

their choice of stock lends 

to the over-all effectiveness 

of their letterheads. 





Page 69 

Paper Textures: Sine Qua Non 
Leonard Schlosser, paper mer- 
chant and expert in the field, 
explains how, why surfaces of 
paper affect readers. 





Page 72 
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Page 78 
Other Surfaces for Design 
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Color, type, printing, die-cutting, em- 
bossing—these are some of the de- 
sign techniques the designer has to 
aid him in solving his problems. But 
they are all meaningless if he does 
not give the care to his paper selec- 
tion that he does to the other ingredi- 
ents. 


Often the paper plays an unusually 
important role in the design. The 
paper “makes” the design. The de- 
sign becomes more vital, more mean- 
ingful, more exciting because the 
paper is an honest complement to the 


message and design. 


Presented here are examples of design 
in which paper played an unusually 
important role . . . in some instances 
where the message could be expressed 


only through the paper. 
© nA NR I 


To print type on almost any colored 
paper is always an exciting experi- 
ence, but The Composing Room, in 
conjunction with the Nelson-White- 
head Paper Co., went a step further 
with a joint mailer. The two com- 
panies put out a series of mailing 
pieces showing unfamiliar or forgot- 


(Continued on page 8) 

















YOU CAN PUT NEW SNAP AND SPARKLE INTO YOUR 
NEXT JOB WITH FALPACO’S IMPROVED, BRIGHTER - 
WHITE COATED BLANKS. THE IMPROVED FALPACO 
BLANK COMBINES A REMARKABLY WHITE, SMOOTH, 
EVEN COATING WITH NEW STRENGTH AND RIGIDITY. 
IT HAS EXCEPTIONAL COLOR-REPRODUCING QUALITIES. 










IMPROVED 


FALPACO 
<FA| PAC > 


COATED BLANKS 


STRONGER MORE RIGID SMOOTHER 
and BRIGHTER-WHITE 





Ask your merchant for samples. 


FALULAH PAPER COMPANY 


500 Fifth Avenue New York 36, New York 
Mills: Fitchburg, Massachusetts 


<tr aig) 





NEW YORK OFFICE—500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N. Y * MILLS: FITCHBURG, MASS, 


Distributed by authorized paper merchants from coast to coast., 
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Sead, Pounder ™ 


John Cabore, his experimental work 


in fashion drawing and illustration 


c¢) 


on view at the School of Visual Arts 


as Bat as gree Fe 


{6 through March 4, 1959 


iW, Tues re 
toy, Wednortay Pharedog: 26 0m Spm, Pride, 
1” 


February 


Pom 





Composing Room, Nelson-Whitehead 





















ten type faces. They were printed on 
colored, deckle-edged, hand-made pa- 
pers. These foreign papers were used 
to dramatize the presentation; but in 
addition the particular selection of 
papers served to “play down” the 
typographic picture. Said the de- 
signer of the series, Aaron Burns, 
“We felt we had something to say 
hut we did not feel it was so pro- 
found as to compete or clamor for 
its own attention against the paper.” 








The elements of design can benefit 
strongly from the proper selection of 
paper. George Tscherny enhanced a 


mailer for the New York Times with 











his choice of Curtis’ Tweedweave. 
The ivory shade mellowed and soft- 
ened the strong, bright colors on the 
cover; the heavy texture combined 
pleasantly with the free script’s 
ragged edges. Tscherny also used an 

(Continued on page 11) George Tscherny 
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THIS is PENN/BRITE OFFSGET«THE VALUE. SHEET 








Designer: George Giusti has 









been a free-lance designer 
for more than twenty years 
During that time his work has 


won six gold medals and 








thirty other awards from the 
Art Directors Clubs of 
New York, Philadelphia and 


Chicago. And in 1958 he was 







named Art Director of 






the Year by the National 


















Society of Art Directors. 





PE NN/BRI rE OFFSE' 


THE VALUE SHEF’'! 


New York and Penn commissioned 
designer George Giusti 


to create this insert, and 





to incorporate in it practically 
all the demands on the 
printability of paper which 
could be encountered. See for 
yourself how faithfully 
Penn/Brite Offset has repro- 
duced each of his design 
elements... how well it passed 
his “torture test.” Penn/Brite 
Offset is the white, bright, 
value sheet that comes 

to you moisturized 

and double-wrapped. 

Write for new, complimentary 
swatch book and the name 

of your nearest distributor. 


New York & Pennsylvania Co., 





125 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 





NEW YORK AND PENN Pulp and Paper Manufacturers 
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\merican Writing Paper onion skin 
for an announcement for a John Ca- 
hore exhibition. “The tissue quality 
of stock seemed to relate to fashions, 
subject of the exhibit.” he said. 





George Tscherny 


Often there can be a pleasant blend- 


ing of stock and copy to achieve an 
definite 
General Mills did just that in a mail- 
er for Dutch Apple Coffee Cake. It 


immediate and message. 





is presented on a simulated wood: 
Mead-Wheelright Cover, Pine. Glea- 
son Printing and Litho also used a 


(Continued on page 12) 
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STUDIO Creative thinking and careful production planning 
on every layout, illustration and mechanical 
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NORMAN M GRABER ART ASSOCIATES ’ 
37 WEST 57 STREET+:NY*PLAZA 3-3251 


Our new printed portfolio of samples sent on request e: f f 
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Mead paper effectively. They sent in- 
vitations, shaped like a baseball bat. 
to those they wanted as guests to a 
World Series game. The convincer 
was the stock used: Mead-Wheelright 
Woodgrain Cover, Mulberry. 


“Ive quickly learned that my bad 
designs could be improved by print- 
ing them on attractive paper.” Wil- 
liam Owens of the Duke University 
Press says humbly. Owens explains 
that he prints all of his many small 
Paper 


announcements letterpress. 


price is not an object, as the runs are 
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small. He uses text papers almost 
exclusively, although he has no favor- 
ites. The result is that each piece is 
a rich, impressive entity in itself. The 
South in American Literature is a red 
Strathmore cover; Arkansas is Curtis’ 
Tweedweave: Eureka is Hamilton’s 


Kilmory cover. 


Yankee Artists, Inc. credit Linweave’s 
Della Robbia paper for much of the 
enthusiastic reception to their unique 
SilkWood greeting card. The aes- 
thetic qualities of the paper. they 
said, proved such a sales-getter that 
their point-of-sale package was re- 
designed to give the envelopes equal 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Virginia 


STERLING OFFSET ENAMEL 




















STERLING 
OFFSET 
ENAMEL 


This insert lithographed on Sterling Offset Enamel, 


EE for yourself! 


Sterling Offset Enamel now has a brilliance thy 
enables you to produce jobs which can’t be 
surpassed in offset lithography. The new white 
and new gloss add a third dimension to 


color and copy. 


A brochure that demonstrates Sterling’s qualit 
and a swatch book showing all weights, are 


available for your inspection and reference, 


West Virginia also offers a full line of coated a 





uncoated offset papers—made to highest standg 
for practically every lithographic need. These 

papers are shipped direct from mill to you with 
controlled humidity of the finishing room locke 


in by entirely new packaging. 


Another major advantage for printers working 
with West Virginia is the direct service of full 
experienced, mill-trained sales representatives. 
When you need it, technical assistance also 


comes to you direct. 


West Virginia’s direct-to-you sales policy mean 
better service and greater economy for you. For {i 
details write to West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N'! 


or contact an office listed below. 


Chicago 1 / FR 2-7620 
Cincinnati 12 / RE 1-63 
Detroit 35 / DI 1-552 
New York 17 / MU 64 


Fine 


Papers Division 





Commercial 
Printing Paper Philadelphia 7 / LO 83 
Sales Pittsburgh 19 / CO 1-6 


San Francisco 5 / GA |}: 
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Yankee Artists, Inc. 
prominence. The card is a smooth 
sheet of SilkWood, the design is 
serigraphed. Yankee Artists needed 
an envelope that would complement 
the silky wood texture, and at the 
same time be durable. 
In April TV Guide created a big stir 
by inserting a kraft stock pull-out 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Standard Light 
Standard Light Condensed 
Standard 
Standard Medium 
Standard Bold 


Standard Extralight 
Extended 





Standard Light 
Extended 


Standard 
Extended 


Standard Extrabold 
Extended 


Standard Condensed 


tandard 


Standard Medium Condensed 


Standard Bold Condensed 





Standard Extrabold Condensed 


AMSTERDAM CONTINENTAL TYPES 
AND GRAPHIC EQUIPMENT, INC. 

268 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
SPRING 7-4980 
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with a serated edge. This lent graph- 
ically to the supermarket theme of 
the issue. Says Promotion Art Direc- 
tor John Brown, “This particular 
bind-in created more stir than all our 
others put together and I am sure the 
stock added to the reaction in no 
small measure.” Brown’s many mail- 
ing pieces for TV Guide have also 


been attracting attention for some 
time. Usually colorful and unique. 
the mailer on this page is a typical 
example. Top photo demonstrates the 
effect of looking through two layers 
of an imprinted onion skin. Bottom: 
one layer of onion skin over both 
pages. 


(Continued on page 19) 
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John Brown’s mailer for TV Guide 
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Atlantic Pastel Offset : 
opportunity for striking 
effects ; additional color 
without the cost of extra 
presswork.... Six delightful 
shades, match-mated with 
cover stock. ... Send for 
an artist’s pad containing 
both—for sketching, or 


just plain doodling. 


EASTERN 
Monte) 


fro 


ATLANTIC 


EASTERN FINE PAPER AND PULP DIVISION 
STANDARD PACKAGING CORPORATION « BANGOR, ™ 








esosased 
































is EASTERN’s Atlantic Pastel Offset, 
Daffodil Yellow, Basis 70. For extra copies write 


to Eastern Fine Paper and Pulp Division, 
Standard Packaging Corporation, Bangor, Maine. 
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Quiet elegance and dignity can be 


accomplished through design and 
typography, but it draws in equal 
measure from the stock it is printed 


on. Roy Kuhlman had this in mind 


Roy Kuhlman 


“aye 


Nichtig ist vieles, 
was wichtig genommen sein modhte, 
Naitze die kargliche Zeit, 


stritube dich after auch: nein! 


when he chose a blue Strathmore 
Fairfield cover stock, with an onion 
skin insert, for a booklet for Domi- 


nick & Dominick. 


Typographic design can get its big- 


gest boost from the paper it is printed 


on. In designing a booklet around a 
particular typeface, Bauer Alphabets 
selected a German paper, Program- 
mutten, as the soft background for its 
delicate type and ornaments. Each 
page is double folded to create a rich, 
soft, flexible background. 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Brownjohn, Chermayeff & Geismar 
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Paper can lend majestically to the 
message, enriching it, giving it deeper 
significance. The design group of 
Brownjohn, Chermayeff & Geismar 
let a particular paper interplay with 
the visuals for a series of mailers for 
the photographer Raymond Jacobs. 
On the left. a simple butcher paper 
with heavy, horizontal lines stamped 
in heightens the visual impact of a 
quiet photograph. The paper sug- 
gests linens: the paper’s lines move 
back graphically with the photograph 
subject. On the bottom, Strathmore 
Silver Flake once again directly re- 
flects the photograph’s very content, 


giving it additional expression. 


Designing a brochure which must fit 
within a reasonable budget, yet which 
must present a wide range of subjects 
immediately suggests that a careful 
selection of papers will handle the 
job best. Paper did just this for a 
self-mailer by Stephens-Biondi-De- 
Cicco’s Chicago office. Four com- 


pletely different stocks were used. 


Champion’s Kromekote with a Glazon 
plastic coating formed the cover. The 
choice was primarily to give an a 


tractive, protective cover. A WI ap 


around, immediately inside the cover, 
is a White Wyoming Parchment. A 
Blue Manifold tissue was inserted be 
tween each page to serve as a method | 
of overprinting type. Both the parch 
ment and the tissue provide tactile 
and visual excitement. The main body 
of text paper is a white 80% Alamo 
Text. Designer was Charles Mae 
Murry. 
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wherever the best use of color is important... 
| color harmony manual 


O7eyelecthel- um Oleyeleuinleyemeapaterulercl 
Color Standards Department 
38 S. Dearborn, Chicago, Illinois 
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Leo Lionni, well-known designer and 
Art Director of Fortune magazine, uses 
Potomac Cover as the common back- 
ground for both sides of this insert. 
Three colors—and yet there is visual 


and emotional contrast. 


When color stock is used as a design 
element in its own right, many things 
are possible. Moods can be captured, 
a total atmosphere achieved, interest- 
ing visual effects obtained, a quality 
image constructed. Though never a 


panacea, color stock is always a pos- 


sible solution. Color Council, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
N-2420-3, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


Better Things for Better Living 
... through Chemist 
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Paper companies in greater numbers 
are recognizing the growing impor- 
tance of the designer in the selection 
of fine printing papers. 


é 


Paper companies themselves are be- 
coming more creative in their own 
advertising. 

emer oe 
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Creators of advertising are becoming 
increasingly aware of the full impact 
the proper use of paper can achieve. 
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Colored paper is being recognized as 
the vital and effective medium of de- 
sign in its own right. 
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The designer is becoming more de- 
Manding and exacting in his specifi- 
tation and use of paper. 
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Paper production for the first five 
months of 1959 increased 13% over 
a similar period in 1958 . . . and is 
5% over 1956, the year the paper in- 
dustry established an all-time record. 
But last year, the time of the reces- 
sion, the industry pulled its belt tight. 
Sales were down. 


Some have said the 1958 recession 
actually was for the good. It forced 
them to give a new and thoughtful 
examination to the ways to keep pace 
with the vastly expanded production 
facilities, 


There is ample evidence that the mills 
did take a good look at the situation. 
They saw first that those mills that 
catered and advertised to specifiers of 
paper were not as hurt by the reces- 
sion. In fact, in several cases the 
paper companies’ Fourdriniers were 
working over-time. This lesson was 
not lost upon other alert paper mills. 
Once the decision was made to attract 
and pursue the specifier, the next ob- 
vious question was which specifier. 
Surveys made by many mills showed 
that the designer-art director was the 
key man in selection of fine printing 
papers. 


The designer, by his very nature, is 
more exacting and demanding in his 
needs than most printers. Paper to 
him is not just a printing surface: it 
is usually a vital integral part—or 
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heart—of his design. The designers 
demand more and truer colors, more 
varied textures, more weights, top 
quality. 


The mills saw the two-fold job before 
them: to provide, as much as possi- 
ble, the papers needed; to make their 
products known to the designer on 
his level. That is, mills had to (and 
many still have to) upgrade the cre- 
ative quality of their advertising to 
attract and appeal to the designer. 
Secondly, the mills had to provide in- 
spiration to the designers by demon- 
strating the design potential of 
papers. Paper companies are doing 
this more and more. For example, 
International Paper Company, in a 
new direct mail campaign for one of 
its divisions, is turning to paper 
sculptured pieces to present its mes- 
sage. Many other companies are re- 
designing their paper sample books 
(see article in this issue) to make 
them more attractive and informa- 
tive. 


Taking full advantage of paper in de- 
sign is a two-way street. The paper 
must be available, designers must 
know about it. Then it is up to the 
designers to use the stocks to their 
fullest. The colors and textures not 
only lend to design, they lead to de- 
sign . . . in themselves they suggest 
new approaches. Articles in this issue 








(DuPont’s Color Study, Structural 
Paper Designs, Paper as the Heart of 
Design, Paper Textures, “Whiter- 
than-White” Stocks, Wrapping Pa- 
pers, Designers’ Letterheads) demon- 
strate not only what the creative use 
of paper in design has thus far ac- 
complished, but what paper can fur- 
ther contribute to design. 


A survey recently conducted by PRINT 
among 1500 of its readers sheds more 
light on the trends of paper in de- 
sign . . . where it is used, when 
colored papers are specified, who spe- 
cifies, how exacting the specifications 
are, etc. On the next two pages are 
highlights of the survey. 


A detailed report of the PRINT Sur- 
vey is available. Write to PRINT, 535 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Question: Of the amount you are 
spending on printed mate- 
rial, what percent do you 
estimate will be spent for 
(a) letterheads, (b) circu- 
lars, (c) catalogs, (d) an- 
nual reports, (e) bro- 
chures, (f) packaging, (g) 
other? 

Brochures take the biggest percentage 

of the budget: PRINT readers said 

32% of their advertising budget goes 

to brochures. Catalogs are second 


with 24%. 
At A NEE RONERER EO 


Question: What is your favorite com- 
bination of colors? 
The variations of preferences are un- 
derstandably infinite. What was in- 
teresting to find out here was the 
possible correlation between tastes of 
colored stock versus white stock and 
the price factor. Sixty-two percent 
of the survey respondents chose a 


color combination which has a 
colored stock as a basis; 38% chose 
a white stock. As price of stock does 
not seem to be a factor in deciding 
on colored paper, there does seem to 
be a close correlation between want- 
ing color and being willing to pay for 
it. The DuPont Color Study in this 


issue pursues this more explicitly. 
a 


Question: Is price a factor in decid- 
ing to use or not use 
colored stock? 

Sixty-four percent of the survey re- 

spondents said “no,” their decisions 

are not influenced by price. But 22% 

said price was indeed a persuasive 

factor. 


Question: How often do you specify 
“whiter - than - white” fluo- 
rescent dye-treated stock? 

Only one percent always specify this 
stock; 28% said they often use it; 
36% seldom use it; 28% never use 
it, the survey response indicated. How 
significant is this? Last year’s PRINT 
survey asked a similar question. At 
that time 63% said they never asked 
for it. As compared to the 28% on 
this year’s survey who say they don’t 
use it, it seems an important transi- 
tion has taken place. Dye-treated 
stock as an effective design medium is 
discussed by designer Rudolf Schaef- 
fer in this issue. 


Question: How often do you leave 
specification of fine papers 
to the printer? 

Seventy-six percent of the survey re- 

spondents said they never or seldom 

let the printer specify the papers to 
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be used. Eighteen percent often let 
the printer specify and four percent 
always let him specify. 


Question: How often do you specify 
by brand name? 
The majority of paper specifiers 
name the papers they want by brand 
name, the survey indicates. Sixty-nine 
percent said they always or often 
state papers wanted by brand name, 
Sixteen percent said they seldom spe. 
cify by brand name; eight percent 
said they never do. Last year’s PRINT 
survey showed that 54% of the re. 
spondents ask for paper by brand 
name. This shows an increase of 15%, 


Question: What do you think of the 
price of paper in relation 
to other costs? 

Not as much controversy here, as 

might be expected. Seventy percent 

find the paper prices fair, as com- 
pared to their other costs. 


Question: What is your favorite 
stock for letterheads, cata- 
logs, brochures, annual re- 
ports, packaging, house 
organ, art papers? 

Ninety-nine percent of the survey re- 

spondents answered this question, 

fully or partially, which indicates that 
choice of stock is of utmost impor- 
tance to the specifier. The variations 

are too many to list here, but it is im- 

portant to note how often respondents 

know precisely what they want. Forty: 
seven percent listed all of their pref- 
erences; of this group 86% listed 
both the type of stock and the manu- 


facturer. 
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Question : What more can paper com- 
panies do to help you? 
Paper companies continue to service 
their customers in an adequate and 
often exceptional manner. This is 
noted by survey respondents many 
times. But the one need which is ap- 
parently not being met to their satis- 
faction is for more samples. In fact, 
41% said larger, more informative 
and creative samples and sample 
books were needed. Another sizeable 
group wants to see paper companies 
produce more “‘offbeat” papers, off- 
beat in both texture and color. Here 
are some representative tips to paper 
companies, from a number of the sur- 
vey respondents: 
“Quit submitting paper samples with 
regard to price, as price is not al- 
ways a final factor. Concentrate more 
on quality.” 
“Reproduce actual pieces of com- 
panies that use their stock success- 
fully.” 
“Keep up to date on supplying new 
samples, new grades and colors.” 
“Keep us advised on latest improve- 
ments and developments. Give us bet- 
ter and richer colors.” 
“More constant flow of practical in- 
formation on paper, prices, printing, 
rather than haphazard mailing of 
flighty’ design pieces.” 
“Be more consistent in paper char- 
acteristics.” 
“Put out lines of papers in ‘offbeat’ 
colors and textures at reasonable 
prices.” 
“Get their paper into hands of small 
printers who seem to stock old stuff.” 
“Stop confusing me with comparative 
paper and cover stock weights that 
have no single standard for compari- 


son,” 


‘lam fortunate in having the service 
of two excellent distributors.” 

“Make more problem-free paper that 
won't pick up on a blanket while 


printing.” 

“Sadly deficient in color range and 
hard-to-find ‘different’ paper.” 
“Supply more samples of outstanding 
printed pieces.” 

“Send brochures, Am not on any 
mailing list.” 

“Make more book paper sizes avail- 
able in cover stocks.” 

“They should do what Dwight Rock- 
well of Mead Paper has done. An 
exhibit hall or paper library.” 
“Specify more fully stocks’ limita- 
tions such as folding, halftone screen 
printing, bulk, how it will print, etc. 
“More promotional mailers.” 
“Almost all paper companies do an 








excellent job.” 

“Create better design aids for the 
artists, including samples in working 
sizes.” 

“Larger sizes of specimens with im- 
printed date thereon.” 

“Better and more freely given sample 
books.” 

“Paper companies are doing a fine 
job, but their distributors should 
cater more towards the designer.” 
“Supply easy to file samples of all 
papers.” 

“Keep me on the mailing lists.” 
“Keep quality and color uniform. 
Color varies too much.” 


These results of the PRINT survey in- 
dicate not only where paper stands 
today as a member of the design 
team. More importantly, it shows that 
the designer is on the way to becom- 
ing the prime specifier of paper, that 
he is anxious to incorporate paper 
as a vital part of his design . . . and 
that the paper companies still have 
much more to do if the fruitful and 
effective potential of paper is to be 
fully used and enjoyed. 


Here is a list of some of the compa- 
nies from whom replies were obtained 
on this second annual print Survey: 
American Hospital Supply Corp. 
Armstrong Cork Company 
Bethlehem Steel 

Bulova Watch Company 

CBS-TV 

Chase Manhattan Bank 

Convair 

General Electric 

Heer Printing Co. 

Lawson Company 

Kimble Glass Company 

RCA 


Anderson & Cairns 
Bradham and Company 
Leo Burnett Advertising 
Fred Denzler Associates 
Graphic Center 
McCann-Erickson 

Ogilvy, Benson & Mather 
Quartet Films, Inc. 

Mel Richman, Inc. 

Ken Saco Associates 

The Cyrus Skylar Co. 
Houghton, Mifflin 

New York Mirror 

New York World Telegram & Sun 
Peak Publications 
Reinhart & Co. 

Scientific American 

TV Guide 

Duke University 
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Trained conunaiers realize that a top with 
The New York Dimes is alwars an interesting 


eaperence .. colton a moving one, 


New York Times ad in New Yorker 


Sculpting with paper has added a 
new dimension to the whimsical de- 
signs of cartoonist Tomi Ungerer. 
Not only is paper used as the surface 
of his final designs, but it forms the 
main expression of the design itself. 
The result is startling effectiveness 
that has captivated the imagination 
of the sophisticates. 


A native of France, Ungerer has been 
in this country less than three years 
but his success in that time has been 
little shy of astounding. He actually 
is a cartoonist, cariacaturist, an illus- 
trator of books and a designer of 
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advertising. The humor of the car- 
toonist prevails in all his work. Cer- 
tain aspects of this wit derive from 
the very material he uses to create a 
cartoon, poster, book or ad. Gen- 
erally he makes a montage. combin- 
ing some object foreign to his draw- 
ing: it is often a piece of photograph. 


stones. wood paneling, leaves. 


Earlier this year he “discovered” pa- 
per as useable a material as any of 
the other elements. It all began, he 
says, when he “happened to do” a 
paper sculpture bird. Someone saw 
it, liked it. Soon Ungerer was part 
of the A.I.G.A. paper sculpture show 
held earlier this year. His paper doily 
forms were one of the show's par- 
ticular delights. 


His designing with paper has led to 
other fruitful ventures. One is as 
illustrator for a series of 13 New 
York Times’ house ads. running one 
a month. Paper is the prime design 
element: newsprint, tissue paper, art 
paper. Each either is the focus of 
attention or provides a rich back- 
ground. All but the first ad are in 
color. He finds that using color pa- 
per instead of depending on flat inks 
gives him a textural quality he would 
not otherwise get. “The camera 
picks up the exaggerated textural 
effects,” he says. 


Presently he is creating mailing 
pieces, with designer Irving Miller, 


for International Paper Company’s 
Milk Container Division. There will 
be six pieces, each a_three-dimen- 


sional paper sculpture form. Un- 
gerer is the illustrator and creator of 
the sculptured shapes: Miller is the 
designer. 


Paper collage 


Ungerer’s bill which ne sends to clients 


Paper sculpture 
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Paper collage 
Paper sculpture boat 
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REPRODUCED IN 4 COLORS BY OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY ON SPRINGHILL VELLUM-BRISTOL. BASIS 67 (221/2X 2861/2), SHEET SIZE 39X58, PRINTED 18 UP AT 4,000 IPH. 


Give you any good ideas for fixing up your patio? 


This faithful reproduction of a photograph by Paul Dome is printed on Springhill 
Vellum-Bristol, one of America’s new first family of fine papers by International Paper. —>- 











Your good printing—on our good International Papers — 
can bring new products to millions in their own homes 


HIS INSERT, printed on new Springhill 

"T Vetum-Bristol, is proof of the beautiful 

results you can achieve with this 100% 
bleached sulphate sheet. 

Notice its brilliant clean-white look. Its 

glare-free qualities. Its great strength. Its 

bulk vs. weight ratio. Then expect to be 


surprised by this paper’s economical price! 

Leading printers find that Springhill 
Vellum-Bristol is ideal for letterpress, 
offset-lithography and silk-screen printing. 
Now available in improved white, plus six 
attractive pastel colors, Springhill Vellum- 
Bristol is made to order for menus, covers, 


die-cut cards, magazine and catalog in- 
serts, direct-mail pieces—any job that must 
combine quality, versatility and economy. 

Ask your paper merchant for samples of 
Springhill Vellum-Bristol and information 
about the other printing grades in our new 
first family of fine papers. 


Fine Paper Division i NTE be he ATI oO i A L PA Pp E Ww New York 17, N. Y. 
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Many paper sample books of late are 
getting a new face—a carefully con- 
ceived design treatment—and as a re- 
sult they are becoming one of the 
paper companies’ major sales tools. 
Garbed in simply designed wraps, the 
sample book was once generally 
thought of as little more than a paper 
selector. The mills depended primari- 
ly on other means—advertising, di- 
rect mail, salesmen’s call—to make 
known the availability and utility of 
their products. 


The value of a sample book as a sales 
tool has become particularly ac- 
knowledged today. A constant stream 
of new fine printing papers . . . thus 
many more sample books . . . and an 
emphasis on creating and furthering 
a corporate image, have seen to this. 
Like the package on a heavily laden 
shelf, the paper sample book must 
stand out and stand out well. . . so 
that today paper companies don’t 
want their sample books to look like 
confused, uncoordinated appendages 
of a promotion program. In the end 
it’s the sample book that will decide 
most sales. 


Many paper companies have joined 
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in the movement to redesign their 
sample books. Several are complet- 
ing their redesign program and will 
bring forth new books shortly. Other 
companies have had _ trend-setting 
books which, in many respects, have 
set the pace for others. How have 
paper mills been redesigning their 
sample books? Here are comments 
from 11 of the major mills: 


The Appleton Coated Paper 
Co.: goodlooking, unique— 
Appleton’s philosophy on sample 
books is that they must be both good- 
looking and unique in design to gain 
the paper specifier’s attention. Al- 
though they have not been redesigned 
lately, they judge that at least four 
of the books are meeting these re- 
quirements so far as “requests re- 
ceived” are concerned. These books 
are Appleton’s Woodbine Colored 
Enamel, Woodbine Duplex Enamel, 
Woodbine Duplex Coated Bristol and 
Supertuff Coated Cover. 


Richard Mahoney, Jr., of Appleton 
Paper reports that the Duplex Enamel 
and Duplex Bristol books are well 
received by both advertising agencies 
and art studios and printers as well. 


(continued next page) 














Martin Cantine Company: 
simple, inexpensive books— 
Says Elbert Wortman, president of 
the advertising agency (Wortman, 
Barton & Russell) for Cantine papers, 
“Years ago one of our clients. . . 
Cantine . . . wanted a sample book 
to beat all sample books. So elabor- 
ate, beautiful samples of all grades 
were prepared and put into a hand- 
some ring binder. . . . This was only 
the beginning. Because every time 
the mill changed a shade or added a 
new stock, a new sample had to be 
printed and inserted in the book. But 
the customers, much as they admired 
the book, didn’t have time or inclina- 
tion to remove old samples and insert 
the new ones. We had to hire a crew 
of men periodically to go to all cus- 
tomers and make a job of servicing 
the books. Presently these men found 
that samples were being torn or cut 
up and many of the binders were be- 
ing used as ledgers or scrapbooks or 
not at all. 


“We think it is much better to have 
simple, inexpensive but practical and 
informative sample books that can 
be torn, cut up and easily replaced. 
I think the Cantine sample books are 
about right.” 


Fox River Paper Corpora- 
tion: front and back cover 
illustration—For four years Fox 
River Paper has been using one 
cover design theme which has met 
the front and back 
covers describe the use of stock in 
the sampler. This new design concept 


with success: 


replaced a design which was orderly 
and attractive, they felt, but which 
told nothing of the book’s contents 
other than to the enclosed 
grade of paper. Says Midwest Man- 
ager John Walworth, “These yell. 
They're hard to Their 
bright caricatures attract attention 


name 


misplace. 


and easily mark their presence among 
the miscellany of printed and filing 
material which descends, every day. 
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IMTERMATIONAL PAPER 


Designed by Lester Beall 


on all merchants and printers.” 
Three basic designs are used for Fox 
River’s three basic types of paper. In 
each category the illustrative mate- 
rial remains constant but for cover 
cuffs which are lithographed in a 
solid strip to match the individual 
grade’s box, ream wrap and carton 
label color code. The books were de- 
signed by the Advertising Art Stu- 
dios in Milwaukee. 
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International Paper Compa. | 


ny: spruce tree logo on every 
book—Every two years the paper 





sample books of International Paper | 


are revitalized both to introduce new 
products and to have them keep pace 
with the changing design concepts, 
International’s trademark, the spruce 
tree, is always incorporated into each 
new cover design but it, too, has 
gone through many variations. Some 
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of the more recent sample books, for 
a portion of International’s Spring: 
hill line, were designed by Lester 
Beall. Another 


line recently designed by the Daniels 


One is shown here. 


Printing Co. in Boston were for In- 
ternational’s boards. Both carry the 
spruce tree trademark but the simi- 
larity is in content only. The layout 
and content of the sample books are 
designed by Richard Faulkner of In- 
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ternational’s advertising department. 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation: 
departure from conventional 
methods—Kimberly-Clark’s sam- 
ples represent a departure from the 
conventional sample books. Issued 
every four months to provide new, 
current papers, these Periodic Sam- 
ples are issued in two sizes, both with 
tabs. Each issue is dated and each 





one is a different color. A sample 
sheet for each grade, unbound, is in 
the folder, each printed with a black 
and white and a color subject. Each 
sample also has a blank area to 
demonstrate surface, opacity, etc. 

Munising Paper Company, subsidi- 
ary of Kimberly-Clark, has sample 
books which are related visually by 
means of writing instruments for 
each particular grade. The books are 


related by color as well. 
All of the Kimberly-Clark books are 


integrated visually in one respect: 
they all utilize writing instruments of 
one kind or another on their covers. 
This is carried through in advertising 
and promotion material. 


Neenah Paper: another de- 
parture—New sample books are 
out this year. Colors for the six cov- 


WJOYSPjO] WOW Aq pausisag 


ers were selected on the basis of their 
ability to combine with one another, 
yet maintain individuality. A new 
visual symbol is repeated on all cov- 
ers to relate graphically to each other 
and to relate advertising and sales 
promotional material to sampling. 
These new books are another depar- 
ture in the industry. Previously Nee- 
nah Paper, and all companies in the 


cotton fiber paper field, issued a com- 
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prehensive sample book containing a 
sample of each guide in all weights, 
colors and finishes. But the cost and 
limited flexibility of making correc- 
tions made it necessary to design a 
sampling device that was comprehen. 
sive yet flexible. Thus the new Neenah 
sample pack. 


Mead Papers, Inc.: a family 
resemblance—!n the recent re- 
design of their sample books, Mead 
Papers aimed for a theme that would 
at one time denote “family” resem- 
blance and a modern motif. The de- 
sign program involved 22 books. 
Mead’s management considered and 
eliminated several visual approaches, 
ranging from line illustrations to ab- 
stract shapes and colors. Typograph- 
ic design won out. The reasons were 
basic: typography is no longer con- 
sidered a mechanical means of set- 
ting words. Instead, it can be ma- 
nipulated into a complete design. 


Herbert Meyers, director of design 
for the Mead-Atlanta Paper Com- 
pany, who created the covers, uses 
typography as illustration, in a deco- 
rative sense, for attention-getting and 
aesthetic appeal. This distinctive 
typography also contributes to Mead’s 
corporate identity program. 


New York and Penn: demon- 
stration of utility—Chief inter- 
est of New York and Penn in dis- 
tributing a sample book is to include 
pertinent information, demonstrate 
utility and be a conveniently sized 
book of maximum value to printers. 


(continued next page) 











Appearance of the book depends 
largely on the paper itself. For exam- 
ple, the Penn/Brite Offset sample 
book is designed to allow the bright- 
ness of the stock to show at best ad- 
vantage. Photographs are reproduced 
on 100-lb. smooth finish to illustrate 
the paper’s printability. New York 
and Penn also includes certain infor- 
mation in all of its sample books: 
packaging schedules, sheet sizes, num- 
ber of sheets per carton, weight per 
carton, weight per ream .. . all geared 
to aid the buyer. O. S. Tyson and 
Company handles the sample books 
for New York and Penn. 


Rising Paper Company: -the 
printer dominates—lhe Rising 
printer, a three-dimensional paper 
sculpture figure designed by Jerry 
Kuhl, dominates all the covers of Ris- 
ing’s sample book, just as it appears 
on Rising skid labels, correspond- 
ence, advertising. 

This particular application of the 
Rising trademark takes full advantage 
of its flexibility. The sheet the paper 
printer examines is die cut out of the 
cover of the books, so that a glimpse 
of the contents is afforded. The cov- 
er itself then serves as a protector 
and stiffener but its neutral gray 
background also performs the func- 
tion of a showcase for the whitness 
of its contents. Thus the sample 


books are directly related to each 
other and to all other Rising adver- 
tising. Rising’s advertising agency 
handling the sample books is Jules 
L. Klein Advertising. 


Strathmore Paper Company: 
compact, concentrated, com- 
plete — Because Strathmore _be- 
lieves it essential to sample its va- 
ried line of fine papers in a form that 
is compact, concentrated and com- 
plete, the Strathmore Handbook was 
evolved after years of design and 
binding research. Its one limitation 
is its necessarily small swatches of 
paper. Thus was developed the new 
Text and Cover Sample Book, which 
has large, unprinted samples of each 
paper. Data on each paper is placed 
on pages facing related swatches. 
The large sample book also has a 
color selector: 90 different shades of 
text and cover paper, and an “enve- 
lopes-to-match”’ section. 


In addition, Strathmore samples in- 
dividual papers in 6x9 size books. 
These books are designed to be at- 
tractive and functional and are of a 
size that fit into customers’ files and 
merchants’ cabinets. With each 
swatch there is a description of the 
features and suggested use of the 
paper. In short, it’s Strathmore’s aim 
to make its sampling as practical and 
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comprehensive as possible and 
maximum value. 


West Virginia: impact as § 
newcomer—vUntil about th 
years ago West Virginia did very lit 
tle in the way of sales promotion 
other than Westvaco Inspirations 

an annual calendar. This was because’ 
of its emphasis in publication mat 
kets. But it was decided to step w 
the promotional activities in the com 
mercial printing market. This 

West Virginia recognized, sample oF 
swatch books as part of the program 


To create impact as a newcomet, 
West Virginia felt it had to do some 
thing exceptional. It called on i 
agency, Fuller & Smith & Ross, its a 
director Jim Robertson and 
York’s Monogram Art Studio to @ 
velop the idea of graphically portray 
ing the major applications of ead 
specific grade of paper on the cove 
of that grade’s swatch book. Contin: 
ity is maintained by the art style i 
self. Consider, for example, the new 
est book for Sterling Letterpress Et 


amel. To suggest the quality of it 
paper, a printing exhibit is the them 
of the cover. Among printed pico 
illustrated are pharmaceutical bod 


lets . . . because some of the f 
quality printing is done for t® 
companies. 





Distinguished backgrounds... 


MOHAWK SUPERFINE 
POSEIDON OPAQUE 
HALFMOON VELLUM 
ARTEMIS 

CORTLEA 

DIANA 

NAVAJO 

MOHAWK VELLUM 
MOHAWK OPAQUE 


MOHAWK OFFSET 


Text, Cover and Bristol 
Text, Cover and Bristol 
Vellum and Cover 

Text and Cover 

Text and Cover 

Text and Cover 

Cover and Text 

Vellum, Cover and Bristol 


Vellum and Smooth 


...for the finest printing 
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AFTER-THE-SALE 
ADVERTISING: 
WRAPPING 
PAPERS 


By Sam Frankenstein Acme Paper Company* 








The manufacturer and the retailer 
have both spent a great deal of money 
and effort in packaging, advertising 
and proper atmosphere to create the 
point of sale for their products. But a 
golden opportunity exists whose po- 
tential has scarcely been tapped: to 
make these goods already sold do an 
additional advertising job. 


This has been accomplished very 
nicely in some retail stores with the 
use. of highly styled bags, boxes and 
wrappings. using flexographic trade- 
marked or rotogravure backgrounds 
which are then spot printed with a 
distinctive logo. 


Many manufacturers and retailers are 
no longer content to use tons of 
blank paper. They realize—through 
their other design efforts to achieve 
a visual corporate image — that 
matched packaging is very important. 
They have learned that a distinctively 
designed package adds prestige to the 
store and its merchants, it builds rec- 
ognition and increases acceptance. 


The package surface can be one of 
the most vital advertising medias .. . 
and it is free. Though the price for 
a printed tissue may conceivably be 
30% to 40% higher than blank 
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paper, this might add only two tenths 
of a cent to the cost of the sale. 


Good design is important to the suc- 
cess of any personalized wrapping 
paper. It must be in order to induce 
the customer to carry around “propa- 
ganda” for a firm or shop. Like 
salesmen who are urged to appear 
immaculate and in good taste in their 
dress, so a good wrapper should be a 
simple combination of good design, 
good printing and good paper. 


Individuality is sought by all stores 
and is achieved because of the wide 
range of colors, papers, embossings 
and rotogravure backgrounds, to 
mention just a few of the variations. 
Ink in itself gives infinite variations. 
And Day-Glo and all colors of metal- 
lic inks are fast becoming every-day 
sights. 

Since about 1949 personalized wrap- 
pings have become a recognized and 
increasingly vital member of the total 
corporate identity approach. Under 
the guidance of knowledgeable de- 
signers, this means of advertising 
should develop into the big and nec- 
cessary business it rightfully is. 


“Biographical data on pages 2 &71. 


(continued next page) 











More and more individual stores and manu- 
facturers are turning out stylized wrappings 
for their products—such as, shown here, 
Halimark, Whitmans, Marshall Field Company. 





This wrapping is designed by W. de Majo. In 
the design stage as yet, it is acetate and 
is printed in three colors on the under side. 








Shopping bags are no longer simply a service 
to customers—they’re an excellent way of hav- 
ing the shopper carry an advertising message. 
Doyle, Dane, Bernback designed Ohrback bag. 


|. Miller & Sons feels it is important to 
have personalized wrappings because they 
heip to establish product identification. Peter 
Palazzo designed this embossed shoe box. 











Commercial wrapping papers, for personal 
wrapping, paced the field. Many are exciting, 
fresh as is this new Nieman-Marcus wrapping. 


Max Schling, New York florist, wants his own 
wrappings for their recognition value, thus 
advertising value. a from their callig- 
raphy by the Acme Paper Company staff. 


*) 
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TRADE-MARK 





QUALITY HOUSES 


ALABAMA 
The Whitaker Paper Company 
The Partin Paper Company 
W. H. Atkinson. .Fine Papers 


Birmingham 
Mobile 
Montgomery 


ARIZONA 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Butler Paper Company 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Phoenix 
Tucson 


ARKANSAS 
Little Rock Roach Paper Company 
CALIFORNIA 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
‘Blake, Moffitt & Towne} 
Carpenter Paper Company; 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne’ 
Carpenter Paper Company; 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Fresno 
Los Angeles 


Oakland 
Sacramento 
San Francisco 


San Jose 
Stockton 


COLORADO 
Carpenter Paper Company* 
Graham Paper Company 


Denver 


CONNECTICUT 


John Carter & Co., Inc. 
John Carter & Co., Inc. 


Hartford 
New Haven 


DELAWARE 
Wilmington Whiting-Patterson Co., Inc 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington The Whitaker Paper Company 
FLORIDA 
The Jacksonville Paper Co.} 
The Everglade Paper Company 
The Central Paper Company 
The Capital Paper Company 
The Tampa Paper Company 


Jacksonville 
Miami 
Orlando 
Tallahassee 
Tampa 


GEORGIA 

..The Whitaker Paper Company} 
. The Macon Paper Company 
The Atlantic Paper Company 


Atlanta 
Macon 
Savannah 


IDAHO 
Boise Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
ILLINOIS 

.Bradner, Smith & Company 
Dwight Brothers Paper Company j ** 

Parker, Schmidt & Tucker Paper Co. 
Charles W. Williams & Company* 

Decatur Paper House, Inc. 

Peoria Paper House, Inc. 

Irwin Paper Company 

. C. J. Duffey Paper Company 


* ** 


Chicago 


Decatur 
Peoria 
Quincy 
Rock Island 


INDIANA 
. The Millcraft Paper Company 
Indiana Paper Company, Inc. 


Fort Wayne 
Indianapolis. .. . 


1OWA 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Pratt Paper Company 
.. Carpenter Paper Company 


Des Moines... . 
Sioux City 
KANSAS 


Carpenter Paper Company 
Paper Company 


Topeka 
Wichita 





KENTUCKY 


Louisville. . .The Rowland Paper Company, Inc. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans .. The D & W Paper Co., Inc. 


THAT 


MAINE 
Augusta John Carter & Company, Inc. 
MARYLAND 
. Garrett-Buchanan Company 
The Whitaker Paper Company 


Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS 


OHIO 
The Millcraft Paper Company 
. The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper 
Company 
The Queen City Paper Company* 
The Whitaker Paper Company 
The Millcraft Paper Company 
: . Sterling Paper Company 
. The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co, 


Akron 
Cincinnati 


Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dayton 

Mansfield 





John Carter & Company, Inc. 
The K. E. Tozier Company* 

John Carter & Company, Inc. 
John Carter & Company, Inc. 


Springfield 
Worcester 


MICHIGAN 
The Whitaker Paper C 
Central Michigan Paper Co. 


Detroit 
Grand Rapids 





MINNESOTA 

_C. J. Duffey Paper Company 
Inter-City Paper Company 
C. J. Duffey Paper Company 
Inter-City Paper Company 


Minneapolis . 


St. Paul 


MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson Paper Company 
Newell Paper Company 


Jackson 
Meridian. . 


MISSOURI 
Carpenter Paper Company 
n Paper Pp wind 
Acme Paper Company 


Kansas City. . 





St. Louis 





Paper Company 


MONTANA 


Billings Carpenter Paper Senedd 


Sterling Paper Company 
The Millcraft Paper Company 
OKLAHOMA 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Beene Paper Company 
Tayloe Paper Company 
OREGON 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne} 
Carter, Rice & Co. of Oregon} 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown Kemmerer is esd sr 
(Division of Garrett-B 
Lancaster Garrett- “ee Company 
Philadelphia. Garrett-Buchanan Company 
Matthias Paper Corporation’ 
Paper Merchants, Inc. 
Whiting-Patterson Company, Inc. 
The Whitaker Paper Company 
Garrett-Buchanan Company 
RHODE ISLAND 
John Carter & Company, Inc. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
..Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Company 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Sioux Falls Paper Company 
TENNESSEE 


Toledo. . 


Oklahoma City 
Tulsa s 


Portland 





Pittsburgh 
Reading 


Providence 


Columbia 


Sioux Falls 


Chatt 





Great Falls 
Missoula 


Carpenter Paper Comp 
Carpenter Paper Company 


NEBRASKA 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company? 


Lincoln 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Concord John Carter & Company, Inc. 


NEW JERSEY 
Central Paper Company 
Central Paper Company 


Newark 
Trenton 


NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque. . Carpenter Paper Company 
NEW YORK 
Hudson — Paper Co. 
y, Inc, 
Hubbs & ae ‘Company 
“The Millcraft Paper Company 
Aldine Paper Company ** 
Forest Paper Co., Inc. 
Holyoke Coated & Printed 
Paper Co.* 
Milton Paper Co., Inc. 
Paper Sales Corporation** 
Pohiman Paper Co., Inc. 
Reinhold-Gould, Inc. 
Royal Paper Corporation 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Charles W. Williams & Co.* 
Naecewd Dunton (Far East); 
)Bulkley Dunton S. A.j 
rte Paper Corp., S. A.} 
Champion Paper Export Corp.; 
Genesee Valley Paper Company 





Jamestown 


New York City 


For Export 
Rochester. ... 


NORTH CAROLINA 

..... Henley Paper Company 
. The Charlotte Paper Company 
Epes-Fitzgeraid Paper Company 


Asheville 
Charlotte. 
Raleigh 


. Bond-Sanders Paper Company 
. The Cincinnati Cordage & 
Paper Company 
: Tayloe Paper Company 
Bond-Sanders Paper Company 
TEXAS 
; Kerr Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
... Carpenter Paper Company 
. Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
.. Carpenter Paper Company 
Southwestern Paper Co. 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
UTAH 
Carpenter Paper Company 
American Paper & Supply 
Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
VIRGINIA 
.. Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Company 
..Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Company 
WASHINGTON 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne} 
Carpenter Paper Company? 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
P Paper & Stati y Co. 
: . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
. Carpenter Paper Company 
WEST VIRGINIA 
.The Cincinnati Cordage & 
Paper Company 
WISCONSIN 
.Dwight Brothers Paper Company 


CANADA 
Blake Paper Limited} 


Inoog 
Knoxville 


Memphis 
Nashville 


Amarillo 
Austin 
Dallas 

El Paso 
Ft. Worth 
Harlingen 
Houston 


San Antonio 


Ogden , 
Salt Lake City 


Norfolk 
Richmond 


Seattle 


Spokane. . . 





Tacoma 
Yakima 


Huntington 


Milwaukee. . 


Toronto 
*BOX WRAP GRADES ONLY 


PRINTING PAPERS AND BOX WRAP GRADES 
**PAPETERIE GRADES 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY 


Mills at Hamilton, Ohio... 


General Office: Hamilton, Ohio 
Canton, N. C... 


. Pasadena, Texas 


FOR FULL INFORMATION ON HOW THIS ADVERTISEMENT WAS PRODUCED, WRITE OUR ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, HAMILTON, © 
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DUPONT 
UNMASKS 
OLD-HAT 
THEORY OF 
COLORED PAPER 


New Study Opens Fresh 


Horizons for Designers 
SURES LR RRRMR OR 


About 95% of contemporary printed 
matter appears on white paper. There 
are many weights, textures, finishes 
and shades of white . . . but they are 
all still white nonetheless. It’s almost 
a paradox that most of the things we 
read are printed with stark black on 
a noncommittal white—even though 
we live in a world of color. And 
when color is desired in printed ma- 
terial, it’s almost inevitably supplied 
by inks alone . . . still on white paper. 


Why? 


The reasons for the dominant usage 
of white papers are, of course, numer- 
ous. And many of them are quite 
valid and rational, but some could be 
mistaken. The DuPont Company set 
out to find what some of the reasons 
were by means of an extensive sur- 
vey which has recently been com- 
pleted. 


The DuPont work with colored paper 
began several years ago. A major 
supplier of dyes and chemicals to the 
paper industry, DuPont felt it should 
contribute more than just the tradi- 
tional product development and proc- 
essing technology, and _ contribute 
marketing knowledge as well. 


Discussions with paper mill customers 
told DuPont that generally less was 








known about colored papers than 


about whites—that the mills, mer- 
chants. printers, and myriad speci- 
fiers of printing and buyers of paper 
just plain didn’t know as much about 
the potentialities, the techniques, the 
effects of using colored papers as they 
the traditional whites. 


knew about 


Here. DuPont felt. a real contribution 


could be made to the paper and 
graphic arts industries. 
The first step was to determine 


exactly what basic information was 
required. A preliminary survey was 
made of Delaware Valley printers, 
platemakers. merchants. and artists. 
From the questions and answers dis- 
covered here, a full scale study was 
developed. The structuring of the 
national 
DuPont’s market re- 
search division. Then the field work 


survey was handled by 


own central 
was commissioned through an _ inde- 
pendent commercial research agency. 
The 


cities, provided a national picture of 


final survey, conducted in 35 
the attitudes of commercial printers, 
agency art directors and commercial 
artists. 

Strong Opinions . . . As the re- 
sults of the survey came in, it be- 
came obvious that the printers and 


artists had some fairly strong opin- 
ions and doubts about the effective- 
ness. the techniques and advantages 
of using colored papers. So, in order 
to make their story for the paper in- 
dustry more complete, the people con- 
cerned at DuPont decided to form a 
Color Council to originate and co- 
ordinate work in the graphic possi- 
hilities of colored papers. The Coun- 
cil is composed of representatives 
from many areas... graphic design. 
printing, advertising. dyes. market 
research, and so forth. The member- 
ship shifts constantly as the group 
chases down the many variables in 
the creation of effective printed ma- 


terials. 


The Council's first project was to 
conduct a series of fundamental ex- 
periments on the optical, psychologi- 
cal, and aesthetic effects that could 
be created in printed literature by 
shifting just one element—paper. 
Hundreds of test items were printed 
in DuPont's own printing plant and 
in the shops of several Philadelphia 
platemakers. In each instance, plates. 
inks, and press conditions were held 
constant while different papers were 
fed through (even black paper. to 


make the study as complete and 





definitive as possible). 


This fundamental research provided 
the answers to many areas of doubt 
in the printers’ and artists’ attitudes. 
Technically, it was found that colored 
didn’t 


brightness” and impact 


papers necessarily destroy 
that high- 


lighting effects are essentially rela- 


tive, not so much the result of the 
whiteness of the stock but of tonal 
that 
flesh tones and “natural” colors re- 


relationships within the page 


tain their realism and freshness even 
on fairly dark or vivid papers. again 
showing that color sensation depends 
on relationships within the printed 
page rather than absolute. objective 
standards, 

Special Effects . . . On_ the 
aesthetic side it found that 


colored paper could add elements not 


Was 


achievable any other way. For in- 
stance, the colored paper had a uni- 
fying effect when several elements— 
type. halftone. line—appeared on 
the same page. The piece looked 
hetter designed. more cohesive, as the 
paper provided a frame and a back- 
cround. The paper could also shift 
the mood of the observer, could make 
a piece somber. gay or exciting. In 


some cases the paper could actually 
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help an illustration look more authen- 
tic by providing a background or 
atmosphere that correlated closely 
with the subject matter. 

The Color Council’s second project 
was the creation of color criteria 
which are shown to the paper makers 
as a model, as a methodology, for 
creating criteria on their own papers. 
An example of the technique is in- 
serted at the end of this article. The 
Council reproduced the fundamental 
printing elements in basic yellow, 
red, blue and black inks on specially 
made white, red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue and violet papers. The 
paper is a standard flat finish offset 
dyed to the primary and secondary 
spectral hues. The inks were selected 
to he as close as possible to the pure 
primaries and black. 


In addition to continuing research 
and the development of design and 
printing tools, the Council is pub- 
lishing a periodical—Design and 
Colored Paper’”—which demonstrates 
some of the artistic potentialties of 
colored papers. A letter to the Color 
Council, Room N-2420-P, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington 
98. Del.. should get you on the 
mailing list. 





Highlights of the DuPont 
Survey which show where, 
when and why colored 
stock is used: 





Art Directors and Com- 
mercial Artists told Du- 
Pont: 


When it comes to work placed 
through an advertising agency or 
commercial artist, not only is the use 
or non-use of colored stock specified 
but in 93% of the cases (the 
printers’ opinion) the agency names 
the specific paper. 

The art directors say that in 85% of 
all jobs the decision for colored paper 
is made wholly in the agency. 


Ninety-percent of art directors and 
artists use colored paper in the sales 
promotional and collateral pieces that 
they design. However, 56% of these 
art directors say that this is in less 
than 30% of the places they design. 
Although most of the respondents 
utilize colored paper in less than one 
third of their work, 83% of art di- 
rectors and artists, when asked di- 


47 


rectly, do see real benefits in using 
colored paper for sales promotional 
pieces. These benefits are added at- 
tractiveness and an extra color at 


a small cost. 


The 17% who see no real benefit 
focus most on a simple preference 
for colored ink on white and their 
belief that added contrast is obtained 
from using white paper. 

The art directors who have had ex- 
perience with colored stock but do 
not use it for some promotional piece. 
attribute their non-use to a number 
of different factors, primarily: habit, 
simple preference for white, techni- 
cal limitations. 

They attribute the overlooking of 
colored stock primarily to habit. to 
the fact that white is generally more 
available and to the fact that white, 
in their opinion, is more versatile. 
Those who claim they would remem- 
ber the possibility of using colored 
paper also claim habit as the reason. 
Most interestingly, though, only four 
percent stated that colored stock 
limits design possibilities. Apparantly 
it is only habit that keeps them from 
thinking of colored paper as a possi- 


bility from the beginning. 








5 a ee RE 
Commercial Printers told 
Du Pont: 

Eighty-four per cent of the printers 
feel that the industry in general is 
using more color today than it was 
a few years ago but only 60° say 
that they are using more color in 
About a third of 


these. however. expect to be affected 


their own business. 


in the next few years because they 
see and appreciate the trend ... in a 
way look upon it as inescapable. 

84% 
color increasing name some reasons 
for the 


spread recognition that color attracts 


Those who see the trend to 


increase: 46° say “wide- 
attention”; 36% say “gives more life 
to finished products: growing de- 
mand for a change.” 

And 60% 


business is increasing can name some 


those whose own color 


benefits to themselves: 48 say they 
“make more profit on color work”; 
34% say ‘color has opened new mar- 
kets.” 

Only some two per cent of commer- 
cial printers say that they use no 
colored paper stock in the course of a 
About 98% 


some experience to cali into play. 


year. thus have had 


For 65% of the printers who use any 


colored paper at all in a year, this 
use is limited to 25% or less of all 
the paper they use. About seven per 


cent use as much or more colored 


than white paper. 


But although most printers seem re- 
ceptive to using colored papers, 64% 
of them said they feel that most cus- 
tomers who ask for “color” really 
want color printed on white stock, not 
colored stock. And since the printers 
themselves, through lack of experi- 
ence. are not entirely convinced that 
printing on colored paper is as work- 
able or successful as printing on 
white, they 


will rarely propose it. 


The majority of printers hold some 
traditional opinions, too: “black and 
white photographs do not generally 
look as good on colored stock as on 
white stock”; 


disappointed at the way inks show up 


“customers are often 


on colored stock”; “colored illustra- 
tions do not show up as effectively on 


colored stock as on white.” 


General Conclusions 


The use of colored paper stock today 
for commercial printers, advertising 
agency art directors, layout men and 
commercial artists is: 


The insert here on orange 
paper is one of the “models” 
Du Pont’s Color Council cre- 
ated to show paper makers 
how they can create criteria 
on their own papers. The 
stock used here is a stand- 
ard flat finish offset. 


an unusual procedure, contrary to 
usual habit and practice 
an overlooked procedure, forgot- 
ten as an alternative method of 
achieving color 
‘an infrequent procedure, few actu- 
ally using it very often 
\/but not a completely unfamiliar 
procedure, for most have some 
experience using it 
\/ a sometimes troublesome proce- 
dure, with technical aspects un- 
known, unfamiliar, seen as com- 
plex, or just causing apprehen- 
sion 
\/ a mildly risky procedure, since 
supply is seen as so much less de- 
pendable than for white paper 
But the use of colored stock is also: 
\ ‘a fitting procedure for use today, 
consistent with generally rising 
demand for color 
\/ an economical procedure, provid- 
ing a way to increase attractive- 
ness without greatly increasing 
costs 
\/ an appealing procedure, permitting 
greater use of artistic talents 
\/ a beneficial procedure, providing 
an opportunity to gain attention 
or create interest for advertising 


pieces 














These pages ey ‘the technique used to produce 
inting criteria a set of seven papers specially 
n the six primary and secondary 
is. paper. is an intermediate hue 
not included in. the original set, though of the same 
weight, buik and finish. The inks are a commercially 
produced balanced set of Opaque offset inks in the 
primary colors and black. 
By comparing the printed elernents produced here with 
the same elements produced on different papers with 
the: same inks and under the same controlled candi- 
tions, the graphic designer and the printer can get a 
better knowledge of the effect of paper color on inks 
and become more skilied in predicting the effects pos- 
sible on sae ote 


The sheets consid 


2: Aiticlor wheel, tictuding 100% solid tones, 
of red, yellow, blue, and black, a dropout of 
the black, and progressive mixings of three 
tints of red, yellow and blue. 


3:A series of solid tones and screen break- 
downs of red, yellow, blue and black. 


A: A series of duotones (150-line Screen) in 
red/black, yeilow/black and blue/black pro- 
duced from photographs of equal value. 


4:A black halftone in 150-line screen. 


5: Examples. of typcgraphy—a Roman, serif 
type, and a Gothic, sans-serif, pririted in all 
four solid iad and as reverses of all four 


6: Examples. of overprinting two solid tones 
(with fe ll screen of black substituted for 
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solid yellow 
overprinting 
solid red 


solid yellow 
overprinting 
solid blue 








solid red 
overprinting 
solid biue 


50% black tint 
overprinting 
solid red 





50% black tint 
overprinting 
solid yellow 





50% black tint 
overprinting 
solid blue 


6 : overprinting two solid tones 
(with 50% screen of black 
substituted for solid black) 
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IS TRUE COLOR 
REPRODUCTION 
POSSIBLE? 


Impression—Not Realism 


Otherwise sophisticated people are 
often child-like in their 
about color and color reproduction. 


opinions 


A recent article in a New York news- 
paper by a well known columnist 
helps to support this statement. It 
was stated that individuals who pre- 
fer green colors are lively, carefree 
and good party-goers. Those who 
prefer blue colors were said to be 
conservative and good money mak- 
ers. That such hogwash could be 
written today in a serious vein is 
truly amazing. 


Now we do not want to imply that 
no relationship exists between color 
Dr. S. G. Hib- 


ben once gave a dinner party, so it is 


and human behavior. 


reported, in which the table was il- 
luminated to make steak appear gray- 
ish, celery pink, salads bluish, peas 
black, peanuts reddish, and so on. 
Most guests lost their appetites com- 
pletely. Those who did eat became 
ill. But such an experiment proves 
nothing really fundamental. It only 
shows that most people are so hide- 
bound by some convention that they 
cannot accept peas as black, ete. 


All sorts of color tests can be con- 


ducted to demonstrate our strong 
conventional attitudes. One way or 
another, these tests are erroneously 


cited as proofs for just about any 


TREE TEE 
By Joe Synder, President, Color 
Corporation of America* 

Prof. Lloyd Varden, Columbia 
University* 


mystic concept about color. True, 
color perception is complex and not 
always explainable. Unfortunately, 
what is known is frequently not un- 
derstood, even by those who use color 


day in and day out. 


Eye Can Detect 10,000,000 
Colors . . . How many times have 
you heard the expression “all of the 
colors in the spectrum”? Usually this 
is intended to mean that beyond the 
spectrum no other colors exist. What 
nonsense! Newton, who discovered 
the color spectrum, said it contained 
seven colors: violet, indigo, blue, 
green, yellow, orange and red. This 
is nonsense, too. But it is easy to 
forgive Newton, considering the un- 
developed state of color “science” in 


his day. 

Actually, the spectrum contains 100 
to 150 discernible colors. according 
to the observer and the conditions of 
viewing. But the normal human being 
is capable of recognizing over 10.- 
000.000 distinct colors. 


In any field containing as many as 
10,000,000 elements, confusion is al- 
most certain to develop, especially 
when these elements are defined sub- 
jectively. And in the subjective world 


of color, we find confusion galore. 


*Biographical data on page 71. 


In one breath, for example, some 
people will say “a nice bright black” 
and in another “a good clean black.” 
Isn’t this silly? How can a black be 
“bright”? 
not bright. Neither can a black be 
“clean,” 


It might be glossy, but 


when 
applied to a color, that the color con- 
tains a minimum of black. 


because this means. 


Not all the confusion that has arisen 
in the field of color is a matter of 
terminology. Color “experts” —and 
there are about as many as there are 
people—talk about accurate color re- 
production, when a few reflective 
moments are enough to convince any 
sensible person that this is either not 
what they mean or that they are ask- 
Take flesh 
First of all, it 


varies all over the lot; secondly, we 


ing for the impossible. 


color, for example. 


seldom like a perfect reproduction of 
actual flesh color in color reproduc- 
famous for their 


tions. Painters 


nude made no 


portraits certainly 
effort to put on canvas the flesh color 
of their models. The color they ar- 
rived at was one that they conceived 
to best represent flesh as they thought 
it should be, not as it is. 


There are many other similar ex- 
amples. Violets are blue when they 
are flowers, but decidedly purple 


when depicted in color. Red hair is 








seldom red, and rarely even a shade 
of red. Moonlight is shown on a 
stage as bluish, when actually it is 
white. It is nothing more than sun- 
light reflected from the moon. 


Cute Tricks of Chromatic 
Adaption se This last example is 
a good one for introducing an im- 
portant subject that is at the bottom 
of some of the confusion in evalu- 
ating color. We refer here to chro- 
matic adaption. 


Moonlight is regarded as bluish sim- 
ply because for hundreds of years it 
has been observed through windows 
in rooms illuminated by yellowish 
light. When our eyes are adapted to 
yellowish light they automatically 
become more responsive to blue light. 
Thus. under yellow illumination the 
white light reflected from the moon 
appears bluish. 


Chromatic adaption can play some 
cute tricks on us . . . often just the 
opposite from what is supposed to 
happen. A color film exposed in day- 
light to reproduce neutrals (grays) 
perfectly will, when viewed under 
tungsten illumination, show the neu- 
trals as bluish. whereas most people 
think they will appear yellowish sim- 
ply because the film is being viewed 
under a yellowish source of light. But 
remember that our eves are relatively 
more sensitive to blue light than to 
ereen and red light when adapted to 
a yellowish source. Therefore, neu- 
tral colors photographed under day- 
light to appear neutral when viewed 
by daylight will be seen as bluish if 
our eyes are yellow-adapted. On the 
other hand, the neutrals will be seen 
as yellowish if the color film is placed 


on a viewer having a tungsten source, 
and our eyes are adapted to light of 
daylight quality. In this case, the 
neutrals become characteristic of the 
viewing light, whereas in the first 
case the appearance of the neutrals 
reflects the unbalanced color sensi- 


tivity of our eyes. 


The chromatic adaptive property of 
our visual system is a blessing for 
vision under natural circumstances. 
Not a defect! A white tablecloth in 
a room illuminated by tungsten 
lamps appears white. It would be 
quite disturbing if it appeared yel- 
low. Our visual system adjusts itself 
so that objects tend to be seen the 
same even though the illumination 
varies considerably. Under tungsten 
light, which contains predominantly 
green and red light (i.e., yellow when 
combined), our visual response to 
ereen and red is lowered so that the 
small amount of available blue light 
becomes relatively more effective. 
This newly established sensitivity bal- 
ance allows us to perceive a “white” 
as white when it is illuminated by a 
yellowish white-light source. 


Now the human visual system devel- 
oped so that under more or less nat- 
ural circumstances objects remain 
fairly constant in color and _ bright- 
ness. But when artificial situations 
are introduced, so-called color anom- 
alies often arise that perplex the un- 
initiated observer. It is important to 
realize that all color reproduction, 
whatever form it takes, represents an 
ideal artificial situation which could 
not possibly have been taken into 
consideration by the guiding forces 
of evolutionary visual development. 
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A Guessing Game. . . The ac- 
curate meaning of “accurate” jis 
exact. That is, free from error or de- 
fect. It is proper to apply the word 
in reference to the sum of a column 
of figures, but it is seldom proper to 
apply it in conjunction with color 
reproduction, despite its frequent 
use, 


The word is convenient for two con- 
texts in color reproduction, and _ al- 
ways carries the same implication, 
but with utter disregard for truth. 
Certain photographers, artists and 
art buyers are insistent upon so-called 
accurate color reproduction. Others 

desiring a novel effect or a new in- 
terpretation—may object to a color 
reproduction because it is too “‘accu- 
rate.” Those in the first group rarely 
can get what they demand in a fac- 
tual sense, although they convince 
themselves that a color reproduction 
is accurate when it pleases their par- 
ticular tastes. Those in the second 
group are usually more difficult to 
satisfy because what they seek in- 
volves a non-specific deviation from 
“true color reproduction,” which 
from the start is merely an approxi- 
mation that they consider exact. But 
after a sufficient number of trials, it 
is usually possible to increase the 
errors in the color reproduction to 
a point of acceptability! This brings 
color reproduction down to a guess- 


ing game. 


Now let’s talk turkey! No one finds 
a black and white reproduction of a 
subject objectionable . . . assuming 
it is of good general quality . . . on 
the basis of “accuracy” of reproduc- 
tion. The black and white photo- 
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graphic portraits of Yousuf Karsh, 
for example, are sometimes consid- 
ered works of art. But if you ever 
saw a person on the street with the 
gray skin color of such photographs, 
you would stop dead in your tracks. 
Such a ghostly figure would not, by 
any stretch of the imagination, con- 
duce you to say, “There’s a person 
with flesh that matches Karsh’s black 
and white portraits exactly.” 





Fig. 1 


So why is it so commonplace to find 
“accuracy” used in relation to color 
reproduction when such a simple in- 
stance can be cited to show that ex- 
act reproduction is not a requirement 
for aesthetic appreciation? Maybe 
color reproduction is so new, rela- 





rig. 2 
tively, that we have yet to outgrow 
the novelty of it, which, obviously, 
derives from its closer approach to 
realism. But, in the final analysis, it 


is not realism that one strives for in 
. . that is, 
realism in terms of physically meas- 
urable attributes. Rather, one at- 
tempts to communicate a_ realistic 
impression to observers. And_ the 
hardest way to accomplish this is by 
following the dictates of the “accu- 
racy” boys. 


graphic reproduction 








Fig. 3 


Colors as Seen and as Repro- 
duced .. . In Figure 1 are shown 
three disassociated patches of gray. 
One has no difficulty in distinguish- 
ing the white patch, the dark patch 
and the intermediate gray patch. 


But in Figure 2 identical patches are 
so arranged that they form a graphic 
symbol which we recognize as a 
cube. However, the mental impres- 
sion that one has in looking at Fig- 
ure 2 is quite different from the im- 
pression gained from Figure 1. The 
association of the three gray patches 
not only produces a visual picture of 
a cube; it causes all three patches to 
appear “white.” The cube is seen as 
a white cube, with two of its sides 
less illuminated than the top side. 

A geometric figure of this sort, seen 
under normal circumstances, always 
remains the same. Very exaggerated 
conditions of illumination could pos- 
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sibly make the cube appear as shown 
in Figure 3, but within the extremes 
of natural illumination we would rec- 
ognize this object as a cube, even if 
the light reflected from all three sides 
of the cube were identical. But when 
photographed under such conditions, 
the reproduction would be no differ- 
ent from Figure 3. Thus, what we 
see in a natural scene compared to 
what we see in its photographic re- 
production can be entirely at odds. 


If the scene is complicated by the ad- 
dition of hue, the situation becomes 
considerably more complex. Let’s 
consider an orange hue, for example. 
The cube can be painted uniformly 
as a bright orange, and then illumi- 
nated to correspond with Figure 2. 
The top of the cube would give us 
the clue that it was painted in bright 
orange. The left and right sides 
would appear then as bright orange 
in shadow. But when photographed 
on color film and the reproduction 
viewed without any knowledge of the 
original conditions of illumination, 
the top of the cube would be seen 
as orange, the left side as light 
brown, and the right side as dark 
brown. 


Experts Aren’t Convinced .. . 
Such examples are so simple they 
hurt. Nevertheless—and you have to 
take our word for this 





even simple 
instances of this sort, which clearly 
demonstrate the differences between 
viewing an original scene and viewing 
its reproduction, are not very effec- 
tive in convincing the color “ex- 
perts” that such problems exist. But 
if one keeps trying, a common ground 
of understanding usually comes out. 








In the paper industry the term 
“whiter-than-white” refers to papers 
treated. during manufacture. with 
fluorescent white dyes. This treatment 
is applicable to all fine printing 
papers. whether letterpress or offset. 
coated or uncoated. as well as patent 
coated board, greeting card stock and 


a variety of other paper products. 


In my experience. I've found that 
black and white reproductions of 
photographs and illustrations show 
more snap, contrast and_brilliancy 
when printed on fluorescent white 
paper as against untreated paper. Be- 
yond the more potent subject repro- 
duction. there is an over-all gain in 
appearance. Type appears to have 
more life: the entire printed piece 


shows more strength. more vitality. 


Where transmission of a happy, posi- 
tive sales message is important, I 
feel paper treated with fluorescent 
white dyes should always be speci- 
fied. Where other moods are sought. 
untreated papers such as those in the 
creamy. off-white range should be 
chosen. 


In the reproduction of color the effect 
of the paper becomes quite complex 
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THE RIGHT 





PAPER 


SHARPENS 


COLOR 
IMPACT 


By Rudolf Schaefer, President, 
Rudolf Schaefer Studios* 








indeed. The addition of even the 
slightest yellowish tint to the colors 
used causes a direct change in 
“image and will distort the color 
in varying degrees. American Cyana- 
mid, manufacturers of Calcofluor 
white brighteners for paper, commis- 
sioned me to conduct a series of ex- 
acting tests in order to determine the 
extent and type of color distortion 
that occurs when the printing involves 
untreated, paper. A_ similar paper, 
made “whiter-than-white” by the ad- 
dition of Calcofluor. provided the 


necessary C¢ ymparisons. 


Carefully Planned Tests .. . 
The tests were conducted by offset 
lithography in order to be more exact 
in determining the expected mood 
distortion which colors printed on 
untreated paper would suffer. I de- 
veloped a series of six illustrations, 
one for each basic primary and sec- 
ondary color. I chose non-objective 
designs in order to eliminate the pit- 
falls of associations which representa- 
tional illustrations would incur. Each 
non-objective illustration, however. 
was tailored to the behavior pattern 


*Biographical data on pages 2 & 71. 
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of the individual color; the blue. for 
instance, showed crystalline struc- 
tures representative of the thought 
qualities which are inherent in the 
blue; the illustration for the red 
showed rounded, earthy shapes: the 
yellow had aggressively — thrusting 
forms which gave the effect of radi- 


ation, etc. 


In addition to these half-tone illustra- 
tions, scales of the seven tonal values 
for each of the six colors (halftones) 
and flat color bars (line) were pre- 
pared. The basic illustrations were 
also scheduled to be printed in duo- 
tones. As mentioned earlier, the test 
runs were made with two identical 
offset papers using red, blue. yellow, 
orange, violet and green colors. The 
only difference between the two 
papers was the addition of Calco- 
fluor to one of them. The results of 
these test runs were singularly con- 
vincing. Reproduction on untreated 
paper in most cases showed a notice- 
able distortion of hue, value and 
psychological impact as compared 
with the reproduction on the dye- 
treated paper. With the yellows and 
some of the duotones, however. the 
differences were not very noticeable. 
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Whereas the average eye can easily 
detect a crisper, cleaner reproduction 
of colors on dye-treated paper, the 
discerning eye can go even further. 
In many cases there was a distortion 
of the mood which the artist had 
worked into his original colors. Flat 
colors (line) showed somewhat 
slighter differences in hue, value 
and psychological impact. 


Effect of White Areas... A 
second series of tests were made in 
order to determine how colors would 
be affected by adjacent areas of 
treated and untreated white paper. 
In order to do this I created a num- 
ber of special package designs. In 
these designs, the areas of color were 
surrounded, respectively, by “whiter- 
than-white” fluorescent dye-treated 
paper and yellowish-white untreated 
paper. My tests showed that: (a) the 
dye-treated paper produced altogether 
snappier, crisper, cleaner looking 
packages, and that, (b) the colors 
actually suffered distortion in value, 
and emotional mood when sur- 
rounded by the yellowish, untreated 
paper. It is therefore established to 
my satisfaction that for maximum 
effectiveness and sales impact, fluo- 


rescent dye-treated packageboard and 


package wraps are ideally suited. 


Here’s a more specific behavior pat- 
tern of the tested basic colors: 


BLUE: Qualities which denote blue 
are beauty, strength, purity. I found 
the blue retained pristine beauty on 
“whiter-than-white” paper. Printed 
on untreated paper it appeared some- 
what sullied, especially in lighter 
areas with resultant character distor- 
tion. 


RED: Its qualities are warmth, rich- 
ness. On untreated paper the fullness 
of this mood suffered. 


YELLOW: There was no conspic- 
uous difference. 

GREEN: Qualities denoted are sober- 
ness, neatness, purity, balance. On 
untreated paper the green became 
somewhat aggressive, crude and loud 
due to the yellowish overcast from 
untreated paper. 

VIOLET: Qualities characterized by 
violet are serenity, dignity, thought- 
fulness. On untreated paper there was 
a noticeable graying in the lighter 
values. The serenity of the original 
mood appeared modified. 
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ORANGE: Qualities orange gives are 
strength, well being. On untreated 
paper, its inherent strength is modi- 


fied and loses quality. 


Color Moods Affect Concepts 
. . . lo unobservant people, these 
differences are subtle and may go 
unnoticed. My experience as a de- 
signer and painter, however, defi- 
nitely indicates that colors do have 
specific effects on people. Even a 
slight variation in reproduction may 
alter the psychological impact and 
should be avoided if possible, since 
an entire concept can hinge on the 


mood of the colors used. 


It has been my observation that de- 
signers today choose their colors 
with discernment, subtlety and psy- 
chological insight. The color red, for 
instance, has many different shades 
and moods—some practically at op- 
posite poles. Therefore, to the de- 
signer, it is essential that this color 
(as well as all others) be reproduced 
faithfully, and there is no doubt in 
my mind that “whiter-than-white” 
papers make new and valuable con- 
tributions to all segments of the 
graphic arts industry. 
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EXPERIMENTAL 
PAPER 
DESIGNS 
Inspires and Informs Stu- 





Senior students in product design at 
the University of Illinois recently 
created a great number of experi- 


mental paper sculpture designs which r 
accomplished three things: the stu- x 


dents received what amounted to on- 
the-job training; they aided and in- 


spired a large corporation; four of 





the people actually were hired by 
the corporation. 


The paper project was done in con- 
junction with Container Corporation 
of America. For the students the goal 
was to discover the physical and 
aesthetic qualities of paper by experi- 
mentation. Strength, flexibility and 
mobility were some of these charac- 


teristics. The instructor, Ed Zagorski, 





purposely set up limitations such as 
creating a_ three-dimensional form 
without cutting the paper, creating 
another using curvilinear scores, 
cutting and slotting wherever it was 


necessary, etc. 





Upon completion the students were 
asked to see into their projects a 
practical application. In most cases 
the application seemed ready-made 
for the students. 

“And I suppose,” said Zagorski, “Sul- 
livan, who proposed that ‘form fol- 


lows function,’ is twirling in his grave 





at the thought of this adage being 


reversed.” 


Ralph Eckerstrom, director of Con- 
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Here. and on the next page, are some of the paper structures designed by Illinois University students. 





tainer Corporation’s Department of 
Design, said that “we used these items 
for an exhibit in order to stimulate 


creative thinking among our own 


people.” The exhibit, held in March 
in CCA’s executive offices, was well 


In fact. CCA hired four of 


the students! 


received. 


This was the first such program CCA 
has had but, says Eckerstrom, “we 


intend to broaden this program by 


having other schools participate.” 
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RISING BOND 


new 
white 
aS 
WHITER™ 
than 
white! 


** Whiter 
than any other 
quality white bond paper, 
according to a 
world-famous 
testing laboratory 








WHITENESS TESTS BY AN INDEPENDENT LABORATORY 
PROVE RISING’S NEW WHITE BOND BRIGHTEST...WHITEST 


The evidence you can see with your own eyes... the unsurpassed brightness of 
Rising’s new White Bond...is backed up by actual tests made in one of the 
United States’ best known Independent Testing Laboratories. According to 
standards outlined in T.A.P.P.1. T-452M-48, “Brightness of Paper,” samples of 
Rising’s new White Bond are outstandingly brighter than those of other brands 
of nationally-advertised bright white bond papers of similar quality. 


PERFECT UNIFORMITY...SHEET AFTER SHEET 


Combined with extra bright whiteness, Rising’s new White Bond assures you 
exceptional uniformity of the formation and cockle in every sheet... another 
reflection of the outstanding quality of “Fine Paper at Its Best!” These two 
important factors make it doubly important for you to specify Rising’s new White 
Bond for the brightest...the whitest...in bright white bonds. 


BRIGHT WHITE OR DELICATE PASTEL COLORS 


Whether you prefer crisp, clean New White Bond or Rising Bond in smart, pastel 
colors, you get the same dependable assurance of uniformity ... distinctive cockle, 
higher gloss, improved erasability...sheet after sheet, order after order. Rising 
Bond and Opaque Bond are available in the following weights and colors: 


Substance 13. Substance 16 Substance 20 Substance 24 


New White New White New White New White 
New White Opaque New White Opaque New White Opaque 
Antique Ivory Antique Ivory 
Aqua Blue 
Dove Gray 
Colonial Green 
Petal Pink 


MATCHING ENVELOPES IN ABOVE WEIGHTS BY OLD COLONY ENVELOPE COMPANY 


Made by 
the Mill 


that’s 
RISING BOND Yim 
for 
bright, 
1 e W bright, : 
Winsted e 
W h | iG Glo-Brite Rising 
. Makers of Rising Parchment (100% CF* Bond) * Rising Bond and 


c Opaque Bond (25% CF) * Line Marque (25% CF Writing) * No. 1 
aad Index (100% CF) * Hillsdale Wedding & Bristol (25% CF) « Platinum 


“ Paper & Bristol (25% CF) * Winsted Wedding & Bristol * Winsted 
Glo-Brite Vellum, Bristol, Text & Cover * And Technical Papers. 
1 


*Cotton Fiber 


unit RISING PAPER COMPANY 
HOUSATONIC, MASSACHUSETTS 


PRINTED ON RISING’S NEW WHITE BOND, SUBSTANCE 20 
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“l CHOSE 
THIS 
LETTERHEAD 
SPOCK” 


Q Designers Tell Why 
They Made Careful, Spe- 


cific Choices 


Designers especially realize the im- 
portance of paper in designing any 
printed material. Paper, they know, 
is often just as important as the 


design. 


They naturally carry this thinking 
into their designs, particularly their 
own letterheads. It’s not too much of 
a generalization to say that designers 
usually “play down” design on their 
own stationery. The concept is usu- 
ally quiet, simple. Accent falls, in- 
stead, on their choice of letterhead 


ERIE RENOIR I 


stock. It is the paper that represents 
the designer most accurately on a 
client’s desk, in his hands. 


PrINT’s editors called on representa- 
tive designers and design groups to 
tell what stock they use and why they 
selected a particular paper. The an- 
swers are printed here . . . in the 
hope that a designer’s point of view 
will help illustrate the importance of 
making the careful and appropriate 
selection of letterhead paper. 


On the next two pages are comments 
from designers. Letterheads of four 
designers could not be shown be- 
cause the style of typographic design 
—small faces or embossing—could 
not be legibly reproduced in the size 
needed here. 














Norman Graber Associates 


‘“‘An understatement of white 
on white.” ... says Norman 
Graber— “Our aim in business is 
reliability. dignity and good taste.” 
says Norman Graber of Graber Art 
Associates. “To convey this we chose 
subdued colors (yellow ochre and 
grey) on Strathmore Writing. Rag 
Content. The quiet understatement 
of the white on white paper texture 
helps carry out this theme and en- 


hances the trademark design.” 


“Good for blind embossing” 
. . - is Mort Goldsholl’s rea- 
son—'! selected Kimberly-Clark’s 
called Old 


Tree Bond for my stationery because 


Neenah paper Council 


I wanted a cotton fibre content paper 


which is more suitable for blind em- 
bossing. This bond. one of the best 
letterhead papers I know, has a slight 
whiteness and 


cockle. good prints 


beautifully.” 


“Colored stock for richness 
of color” ... explains Herb 
Pinzke — Designer Herb Pinzke 
uses several stocks: Aetna Correct 


Bond for his stationery and enve- 


lopes. Hammermill Bond for job 
tickets and time tickets. Neenah 
Onionskin for yellow copy paper. 


and Lee Light Bristol for business 
cards. The stationery and envelopes 
are gray: “This particular gray was 
the right value and wes just warm 
enough in color to go well with the 
brown of the ink and typewriting | 
use. he says. “Using colored stock 
for the letterhead enabled me to print 
in only one color, yet at the same 
time achieve a richness of color for 
my correspondence. | chose yellow 
for the second sheet because it is a 
pleasant color combination for my 
secretary, because yellow is usually 
easier to find in the files. Also yel- 
low seemed to me more compliment- 
ary to the gray envelopes . . . and 
because gummed stock is more readi- 
ly available in white. The bristol for 
the card was selected for its elegance 
of texture and snap.” 
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Monogram Art Studio 


“Our business representa- 
tive”... Frank Mayo says— 
“Since we are of the premise that the 
letter acts as our business representa- 
tive.” explains Frank Mayo, execu- 
tive art director for Monogram Art 
Studio, “our selection of paper was 
first to convey quality, a richness, a 
vitality. We 
White was 


chosen to impart a bright and cheer- 


pleasant feel. chose 


Strathmore’s Script. 
ful atmosphere. The design: sim- 
plicity in typographic treatment pro- 
duced by steel engravings to reflect 
distinctiveness and sophistication. 
These things we believe in: good art 


and design. paper and printing.’ 
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“Chosen for quality”... says 
Lester Rossin—*‘“We use Strath- 
more Bond for our envelopes and 
Letterheads,” says Lester Rossin of 
Lester Rossin Associates. “The brand 
of the paper was chosen for quality. 
availability and prestige.” he ex- 


plains. 











Ladislav Sutnar 


“Recognize at a glance”... 
Ladislav Sutnar explains — 
Ladislov Sutnar. of Sutnar-Office, uses 
Strathmore Bond, gray. wove, for 
his letterhead and envelope. “The 
paper was selected,” he explains, “as 
a part of a ‘design for identification.’ 
In combination with the yellow 
square with letter ‘S,’ the paper helps 
letters to be reorganized.” 








Will Burtin 


‘Not too hard on the eye”... 
says Will Burtin—My etter- 
head and envelope are blue white 
Fairfield Vellum by Strathmore. This 
paper was chosen because it looks 
good, that is, it is white without 
being too hard on the eye. Further- 
more, it retains a clean separation 
between the printed type and the 
typed letter itself.” 


*Doesn’t yellow out”... Dan 
Cassel says of his stoek—Our 
letterhead is printed on Aetna’s 25% 
rag “Correct Bond.” It was selected 
primarily because of its ability to 
take blind embossing well. It is also 
a stock that doesn’t yellow out and 


can take erasures. This plus the 


economy were our 


reasons, ex- 


plained Dan Cassel of Comart Asso- 


ciates. 








DiFranza-Williamson 


“Extreme whiteness enhances 
colors” .. . Rieck DiFranza 
explains—Rick DiFranza of Di- 
Franza-Williamson Associates uses 
Whiting Plover’s Bond, Shocking 
White. Cockle Finish, 20+. 


are two reasons for this choice he 


There 


says. “The extreme whiteness of the 
stock enhances the two subtle colors 
used in printing the letterhead and 
the envelopes. Secondly, there is a 
crisp feel of the letter when it is 
removed from the envelope and when 
it is unfolded.” 
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TEXTURES— 


Texture is paper's inescapable con- 
tribution to graphic art; as paper 
is the base of printing, its surface 
becomes the basis of the impression 
given the beholder. 


Texture is never conspicuous by its 
absence. From the roughest of hand- 
made surfaces to the ultimate smooth- 
ness of cast coated, paper’s texture is 
a design component related at once 
to subject and reproductive process 
and to its own roots in paper-making. 


The roots are historical and_tech- 
nical, for with all the progress in the 
160-odd years since the invention of 
the paper machine, not all paper sur- 
faces are natural outgrowths of that 
advance. The accidental texture of 
hand papermaking was the progeni- 
tor of much modern surface, now 
achieved through controlled accident. 
Surfaces that originated in the 
“couch” or felt transfer in the hand 
process are applied now by continu- 
ous marking felts on the paper ma- 
chine, while the longitudinal marks 


in the sheet produced on a “laid” 


SINE 
QUA NON 


By Leonard Schlosser, 
President, Schlosser Paper Company* 


hand mould are put into paper as a 
watermark by a dandy roll. The con- 
tinuous nature of present-day paper 
manufacture as opposed to the dis- 
hand 
method brings with it the reproduc- 


continuous nature of the 
tive advantage (and esthetic disad- 
vantage [?]) of uniformity. Modern 
surfaces range from “natural” fin- 
ishes, achieved normally on the paper 
machine, on through the “disturbed” 
surfaces of felt-finish or laid paper. 
into the compact surfaces produced 
by subsequent embossing and those 
produced by additives, such as coat- 
ing with or without subsequent treat- 
ment. 


Art Is Controlling Factor .. . 
Faced with a choice of these and 
their 


permutations, the designer 
selects for effect. Halftone reproduc- 
tion has become so intimate a part 
of modern graphics that almost the 
first consideration in paper selection 


is the presence or lack of illustrative 


*Biographical data on pages 2 & 71. 


material; and if art is present, then 
it is the essential determination at 
this point of paper and reproductive 
process, 


The fact is incontrovertible that the 
halftone dot, letterpress or offset, re- 
produces in direct proportion to 
smoothness of paper surface, but ab- 
solute fidelity of dot reproduction 
does not always play a paramount 
part in achieving the final effect. The 
addition of paper surface to the 
already existing variables of copy and 
of the 


Above 


process makes visualization 
result difficult but necessary. 
all, the combination must not present 
insuperable difficulty to the printer. 
Few obstacles are insurmountable to 
the craftsman, but much otherwise 
good design has foundered on the 
rocks of unavoidably inadequate re- 
production on poorly chosen paper 
surface. The letterpress halftone can- 
with 
rough paper, and all the latitude of 


not contend incompressible, 
the lithographic blanket cannot trans- 


fer dots to loose fiber. 
(continued next page) 








The advances that came into graphic 
reproduction with the invention of 
the halftone screen gave impetus to 
the development of coated paper, and 
the large circulation magazines of 
the present day, with their use of 
quantities of photographic material 
both monochrome and color, are an 
outgrowth of both. The texturally 
different, plain paper magazine on a 
large scale is virtually a thing of the 
past. The growth of offset lithography 
in the area of commercial printing 
has depended on its adaptability for 
the reproduction of illustrative matter: 
even the most casual inspection of 
excellent commercial printing as ex- 
hibited, for example. in the A.I.G.A. 
Design and Printing and Commerce 
Show, reveals the wealth of different 
textures that are being used for 


photographic reproduction by offset. 


Type and line and all their variants 
offer the widest possible field for the 
employment of paper texture by either 
letterpress or lithography, and screen 


process printing offers a_ limitless 


choice of surfaces where it is used. 
The narrower surface limits of gra- 
vure papers have been no obstacle to 
their effective use. 


Texture For Sensory Effect 
... Aside from reproductive proper- 
ties. the designer selects paper tex- 
ture to accomplish a purpose by tac- 
tile and visual means. Paper surface 
is only part of an expressive whole, 
and texture itself affects “feel.” stiff- 
ness and even sound to produce a 
complete sensory effect. Tactility is 
a result of many papermaking in- 
fluences, most important the basic 
fiber composition of the sheet and its 
treatment before and on the paper 
machine. The common use of rag 
(or cotton) content papers for letter- 
heads is a primary example of such 
tactile appeal—the feel of substance, 
of quality, of the character of the 
corporate or individual letterhead 
user. 

Some paper surfaces are conceived 
only with texture in mind, and let 
reproductive properties fall where 
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they will. These special surfaces 
sometimes have specific commercial 
overtones for design application. as 
in the use of “flocked” or velour 
paper for fabric advertising or 
printed wood pattern paper for furni- 
ture catalogs. 

Much emphasis has been laid on the 
psychological use of the elements of 
design, but the application of instine- 
tive creative ingenuity on the part of 
the designer has no contrived substi- 
tute. Part of the mental equipment 
by which the graphic designer creates 
is a knowledge of and feeling for 
paper texture: it is the “mass” of his 
metier. There is no substitute for 
handling, feeling, using all the vari- 
eties of paper available. It is for this 
reason that paper manufacturer and 
merchant indulge in the largesse (not 
exactly altruistic) of samples and of 


printed specimens. 
Expression through paper texture is 
unavoidable; successful expression 


comes only with knowledgeable use. 
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Conti i from page 2) 


the vial topic: paper textures. He 
has heen a director of the Paper As- 
sociation of New York, National Pa- 
per Trade Association, A.L.G.A.; a 
member of the Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry. 


Rudolf Schaefer S. Frankenstein 


Joe Snyder and Lloyd Varden take 
on the complex, highly important sub- 
ject of color reproduction. Snyder, 
president of Color Corporation of 
America, has been in the photography 
business for 18 years. He was for- 
merly in charge of Color Film and 
Printon Quality Control for Ansco, 
and industrial sales manager of Pa- 


velle Color. 





Joe Snyder Lloyd Varden 


Lloyd Varden, now a color and pho- 
tography consultant, is also assistant 
professor of graphics in engineering 
at Columbia University. He once 
had his own studio and photofinish- 
ing plant and has since also worked 
for Ansco and Pavelle Color. 


PRODUCTION NOTES: Types used in 
this issue—Bodoni Book for text, Caslon 
for headlines, Caslon True-Cut on cover. 
Paper used in this issue—Cover stock is 
Curtis Tweedweave, 80#%. Pages 1-22 and 
69-88 is West Virginia’s Sterling Letter- 
press Enamel, 70#. Pages 25-42 is Mo- 
hawk Artemis, 70#. Pages 45-68 is Can- 
tine’s Esopus Tint, 70#. 
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thoughts like disem- 


free from the flesh— 


Disembodied 
bodied heads 
have a spiritual existance which pro- 
longs the effectiveness of their mean- 
ing. Three talks recently have been 
given by men well worth listening to: 
the designer Walter Dorwin Teague, 
the painter-designer Leo Lionni, and 
the educator, Charles Sawyer. All 
three are discussing those aspects of 
life which have meaning and insight 
for us as humans as well as for those 
of us working in any field of design. 
In merging these three talks, in pull- 
ing ideas out of context. they offer 
neither an idealism nor a philosophy. 
but an interesting persistence and con- 
sistence of thought in society today. 


Walter Dorwin Teague speaking on 
the “Responsibilities of the Industrial 
Designer” on June 9th before the De- 
troit Chapter of the Industrial De- 
signers Institute. 


“Here is a short list of objectives 
which I believe should guide a man 
when he’s designing anything, wheth- 
er it’s a city, a building, an airplane. 
a car or a pocket lighter. 


“In the first place, design should help 
a thing to do its job better. Any ob- 
ject should emerge from the design- 
er’s hands more efficient than when 
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CASTING 
ABOUT 


By Mildred Constantine 


a regularly appearing 
irregular feature 











it reached him, no matter how it came 
to him: it may be an object already 
in production but needing redesign, 
it may be a set of specifications, or 
it may be merely someone’s idea. We 
must make it work as well as it pos- 
sibly can... . 
“Four design objectives — efficiency, 
convenience, economy and simplicity 
can all be attained by an analytic 
approach: they require a high degree 
of intelligence and a sturdy con- 
science but not anything that can be 
called genius or even talent. If these 
were all the designer accomplished he 
would achieve a sound, pedestrian re- 
sult—blameless but not admirable. 
But there is a fifth ingredient of 
really good design, which is unpre- 
dictable and delightful and can’t be 
worked out by any deductive or slide- 
rule method: it is the personal flash 
of inspiration which the designer con- 
tributes out of his inner resources. 
which arouses the keen sense of pleas- 
ure we call “beauty.” We transfer 
this aesthetic pleasure within us to 
the object we are contemplating and 
call it beautiful. 


“T have always maintained that en- 
gineers should he trained in aes- 
thetics, since not even a mechanical 
device can be right unless it looks 
right. This would make every engi- 
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neer a good designer and cut much 
of the ground out from under the 
industrial designer’s feet. But in this 
subdivided world of ours it works the 
other way: every designer today must 
he enough of an engineer to translate 
engineering into aesthetic terms. The 
kind of beauty we are called on to 
create must be an outward and visual 
interpretation of the inner values of 
the object designed. Its external ap- 
pearance must express as clearly as 
possible the object’s function, its pur- 
pose, its materials, the engineering 
and craftmanship that went into its 


production. .. .” 


Leo Lionni speaking on “The Chal- 
lenge of Society,” June 19-21, as a 
panelist in the Third Annual Con- 
ference of American Craftsmen. 


“As artists we are traditionally com. 
mitted, and I would say tempera- 
mentally committed, to a scale of 
values that lies closer to the basic, 
simple condition of Man than to the 
intricacies and the indirections of 
mass-production, | mass-consumption 
and mass-culture. Groping as we are 
for universal meanings, for elemental 
truth, we feel more at home (or at 
least we think we do) in a hut than in 
a house. 


(continued on page 75) 
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Sixth-Century Chinese statue of Maitreya Buddha from the collections of The University Museum 


of The University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 





This beautifully painted figure was carved from limestone by 
Chinese artists of the Wei Dynasty about 514 A.D. It represents 
Maitreya Buddha, and is from a temple in the Sang-Yang District of 
Chihli Province. It is shown in four printing perspectives, four-color 
process, black-and-white halftone, line and duotone on Curtis Fluoro- 
Antique Cover, Basis 65. A full-color print of the statue suitable 
for framing is available through your local Curtis paper merchant. 
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CASTING ABOUT 


“In the context of today’s American 












































society and tomorrow's world our 
values seem to be not only anachron- 
tistic but, vociferous critics that we 
are, outright reactionary. In spite of 
our vehemently professed love for the 
common man we might easily be con- 


VISUALIZE! 


Now ...a new concept 
sidered a snobbish elite. The things oe Gene Gee Fam 
we have clamored for so long: *4 color process on your letterheads, 

{ g: 
equality. prosperity, democracy now *4 color process on your envelopes, 
for pennies. 


Free idea kit on request. 


seem to have become the very sources 
of our irritation. 

> aed Commission to recognized agencies 
“Should we, because of our belief in ; 
" and photographers. 
progress, our enthusiasm for demo- 

cratic ideals and our awe for the 


brave new worlds of science and tech- 


Colortone pied 


COLOR STATIONERY SPECIALISTS 
Dept. P8& 
2412-17th STREET N. W. 
WASHINGTON 9, D. C. 


nology throw away easel, potters 
wheel and loom, and apply for a job 
with General Dynamics, Raymond 
Loewy or Celanese? Should we dis- 
suade our youth to be artists and 
craftsmen and encourage them in- 
stead to become the prototypemakers 
for industrial production? Should we 





tell them that a blender. a toaster or 





a cigarette package are more impor- 
tant than the unique object, indi- 
vidually conceived and formed. and 
expressive of the noblest of Man’s 


urges ? 


Ween? ee - 
“Or, on the other hand. should we Print 


ignore the rapid emergence of a new, 
totally changed world. ignore the 
most dramatic struggle against want 
the world has ever witnessed. ignore 
that millions of people who only a 
few decades ago were doomed to an 
existence of squallor and hunger and 
injustice are now enjoying a full. 
free. healthy life? ... 





“There is ample evidence that we in 





the arts and crafts are doing our 


share in the general decay of stand- THE COVER FOR THIS ISSUE 


ards and shifting of values. 


“To be artists or craftsmen in an in- OF PRINT WAS PRINTED ON 
dustrial society does not give us im- CURTIS TWEEDWEAVE 


munity. An ugly piece of handwoven 
cloth is worse than a good machine- 


woven fabric, an ugly handturned Distributed in New York City by 


vase is no better than an ugly whisky 
FOREST PAPER (CO., Inc. 
87 Vandam St., N. Y., N.Y. WA. 4-1400 


(see Curtis’ insert on pages 73 & 74) 
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CASTING ABOUT 


decanter, a dishonest painting is more 
immoral than an honest macazine 
illustration. Nor is our traditional 
individualism a guarantee avainst 
conformism. We set up behavior 
patterns as quickly as a group of 
Levittown housewives. As one who 
looks at hundreds of portfolios each 
year, let me tell you that individual- 
ism has long cased to be an earmark 
of the artist... .” 


Charles H. Sawyer speaking on “The 
Craftman’s Expanding Educational 
Veeds” at the Third Annual Confer. 
ence of American Craftsmen. Both 
Sawyer’s and Lionni’s papers will be 
published with others in a book by 
the American Craftsmen’s Council. 


“The essential problem faced by our 
schools of art or design is to date to 
be different from each other in the 
face of pressures for uniformity and 
conformity. Our related professional 
schools in architecture. engineering 
and education are, I believe. in dan- 
ger of selling themselves for a mess 
of accreditation-pottage where stand- 
ards of mediocrity impose a_uni- 
formity and the will of the majority, 
or an organized minority. projects 
itself on all but the few who can af- 
ford to be different. Let us not con- 
fuse minimum requirements and 
standards with a drive for uniform. 
ity. Above all, let those of us asso- 
ciated with art schools—independent 
and university alike—in our eager- 
ness to be accepted in the general 
educational pattern and to attain the 
obvious or apparent advantages of a 
system of accreditation. beware lest 
we sell our birthright. The freedom 
to experiment and adventure in new 
materials, techniques and directions, 
and to establish controls and stand- 
ards for their use by students is the 
responsibility and the life blood of 
teaching in the arts, as in the prac- 
tice of art itself... . 
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CASTING ABOUT 


“] would like to advance two major 
premises: 

“The first is that perception, the 
stimulation of imaginative vision, can 
be encouraged and become part of 
the continuing pattern of growth and 
experience of the individual. This 
growth process can he stimulated and 
conditioned through the use of the 
controlled experiment... . 


“One of the many things which | 
learned from my friend Josef Albers 
during our years of association at 
Yale was that an awareness of the 
physical. psychological and physio- 
logical aspects of color could be trans- 
mitted to the student and made use- 
ful and meaningful to him by a series 
of experiments. In spite of rigid and 
imposed controls the student attains 
anew freedom through awareness in 
the use of color as an instrument of 
expression. While the theoretical and 
physical base is the same, the end 
result is far different from the ab- 
stract or mathematical systems of 
color control or notation through 
which most of us formed a concept 


of order in color. 


“My second premise is that a broad 
cultural background jis essential for 
the craftsman who is to contribute 
fruitfully in terms of his own product 
to the culture of our time. The ma- 
jority of students have a passive atti- 
tude or a revolt from tradition that 
seems part of the pattern of our time. 
For us in the United States today, 
separated in space, time and _ spirit 
from these cultures, such an enforced 
separation is nihilistic and provincial, 
inducing a poverty of the imagina- 
tion and a copying of prevailing 
styles or fashions of the moment. 
Conceding that the process of self- 
education will be the most valuable, 
cannot our art schools and univer- 
sities be expected to fill at least part 
of the gap and reduce the time lag 
between an awareness of the need and 
a realization in terms of experience?” 





I want a sharp clear letter 
in my composition. 


I want to get as many 
characters as possible in a 
given space without charac- 
ter crowding. 
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I want to be able to make I want to set copy up to 
word changes without re- 60 picas without any cost 
setting a whole line. penalty. 





In my body copy I don’t 
want “‘rivers’’. 


Now, where can I get this 
kind of composition? 





Type set in Monotype 
Century Schoolbook and Craw Clarendon Series 
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just word spacing. 
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I want perfect fitting 
italics that give a line, or 


paragraph, an appearance 
of consistency. 
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Why don’t you try Mono- 
type, Mr. Art Director. 
You'll be surprised at the 
low cost and pleased with 
the result. Specify Mono- 
type on your next adver- 
tisement, brochure or cat- 
alog. In the meantime... 
write for new specimen 
showing on Monotype 
Craw Clarendon and Cal- 
ifornian. Lanston Mono- 
type Company (a divis- 
ion of Lanston Industries, 
Inc.), 24th and Locust 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A PLACEMENT SERVICE 
FOR COMMERCIAL ARTISTS 


MUrray Hill 8-0540 


PROFESSIONAL PLACEMENT CENTER 
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Color prints and transparencies create 
interest — desire — sales. And when 

the prints and transparencies are made by 
CCA they convey them with brilliance 
and depth unsurpassed by any other strategy 
of design or words. 


Capitalize on Color 


with 
quality color prints 


and transparencies 


Let CCA show you how to capitalize 

on the many new kinds of color prints and 
transparencies, the endless ways of 

using them. One of our experienced photo 
sales engineers will be happy to discuss 
your color needs and problems with you. 
Write to Department P. 


COLOR 
CORPORATION 


OF “The Quality Color Service 
to the Trade” 


AMERICA 


43 WEST 6ist STREET, NEW YORK 23, NEW YORK ° JUpson 2-4355 
610 S. ARMENIA AVENUE, TAMPA 9, FLORIDA ¢ REpwoop 7-5353 





SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


Circulation Office 
1519 Connecticut Avenue @ Washington 6, D.C. 


PRINT 


My Name Title 


Please enter my subscription for 


OC 1 year... $9 C1 2 years... $16 


Company 
Address 


City Zone State 
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OTHER 
SURFACES 
FOR 
DESIGN 


Fine printing paper is the graphic 
designer’s basic tool of expression, 
More than 50% of the time he knows 
his work will appear on paper, will 
be intimately involved with the paper 
as an integral part of his design. 

Today, however, there are also other 
printing surfaces for which, on which 
he designs. These surfaces—among 
them foil, plastics, glass, metals, 
boards—permit him another dimen- 
sion with which to work, to exercise 
his full creativity. Some work hand 
in hand with paper—such as alumi- 
num foil. Some work with each other: 
paper on glass, metal and plastic to- 


gether, etc. 


Here are some examples of some of 


the newer surfaces for design. 


Although packaging papers are avail- 
able in good variety, there is an ap- 
parent need for the designer to look 


(continued on page 81) 









































to the added selling force of 


WOODBINE 
ENAMEL 





UNUSUAL FOLDS 
AND. DIE-CUTS 


Yes, in no other way can you utilize the power 
of COLOR at so low a cost. With only ONE 
color printing you get a full 3-COLOR impact. 
7 harmoniously matched color combinations 
give you a balanced selection to compliment 
product, season, or message. Also widely used 
is Woodbine Duplex BRISTOL for postcards, 
covers, die-cuts, etc. 


Woodbine Duplex Enamel and Bristol offer such a 
wide range of creative opportunity to anyone looking 
for ideas, that we urge you to write for the demonstra- 
tion portfolio. You'll be nothing less than amazed when 
you see the great number of ways you can add eye ap- 
peal and selling force to many of your printed pieces. 


WOODBINE 
! 























pone 
ENAMEL and BRISTOL 


The versatility of Woodbine Duplex Enamel ig 
unlimited. Unusual folds, trims, and die-cut 
effects challenge the imagination. Folders, pros 
grams, special announcements and promotional 
pieces can be lifted out of the conventional 
rut and given a hot spark of originality and 
eye-catching punch. In no other way cag 
the force of “built-in” color be employed 


more economically. 


3 COLORS WITH 
ice) he) Me Ti hilic 


THE APPLETON COATED 


PAPER COMPANY 
1225 North Meade Street 
Appleton, Wisconsin 


7 HARMONIOUS — 
COLOR 
COMBINATIONS 


Orange and Fawn 
Goldenrod and , © 
Primrose 2 


Turquoise and 
India 


Suntan and White# 
Gray and Rose 4 
Emerald and Green 
Tan and Lime 


APPLETON COATED 


Printed on Woodbine Duplex Enamel — Orange and Fawn 














SURFACES FOR DESIGN 


for and urge the creation of newer 
and more flexible materials. There 
are, however, many satisfactory sur- 
faces on which to obtain good repro- 
duction, which at the same time are 
capable of embossing. quality print- 
ing. Here are two examples: On page 
78 is a package designed by Maxwell 
Rogers of Avon. The cartons are 
printed in a subtle blue on a clay- 
coated solid bleached sulphate board. 
The Chantal packages were created 
by Shuttleworth Carton Company, in 
gray, black and gold on a Champion 
Kromekote board. 


Aluminum foil is developing into one 
of the richest and most versatile de- 
sign surfaces now available to the de- 
signer. This ad for ALCOA, designed 
by Leo Loinni, demonstrates some of 
foil’s abilities. és 


ontinued on page 82) 
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QUALITY 
ART MATERIALS 


25 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y 
CIRCLE 5-6600 


“Friem's Four Pages” our regularly published 


art newsletter sent free..,on request. 
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PHOTOMECHANICAL VARIATION BY EDS TAN 75 WEST 45 CIRCLE 5-6781-2 N.y, 
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SURFACES FOR DESIGN 
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top medium for package designing. 
The experimental package (p. 82) de- 
signed by Harley Earl is a liquid con- 
tainer which is planned for foil 


laminated to either plastic or board. 


Foil was used effectively as the 
prime means of communication for a 
mailing piece (p. 82) for El Al Israel 
\irlines. The designer Murray Jacobs 
of Doyle. Dane. Bernback, chose foil 
to symbolize aircraft and flight as 


simply and directly as possible. 


One of the design surfaces that has 
undergone near revolutionary 
changes is metal. The developments 
in offset printing of metal surfaces 
has encouraged a new era for de- 
signing. More, in certain cases the 
printing of metal is cheaper than the 
printing of paper board containers. 
The before and after of metal drum 
(shown here) designed by Jim Nash 
Associates for Magnus, demonstrates 
well both the benefits of design on 
metal from a graphics point of view 
and the excellent way in which metal 
takes lithographic inks. The area of 


metal as an exciting medium for de- 
signers is a large one: few minutes in 
the day go by but we use. see touch 


some metal item designed .. . or one 


which needs redesign! 


Another of the newer and rapidly 








expanding surfaces for design is 


plastic, in its solid or flexible. trans- 
parent or opaque shapes. The manu- 
facturers are constantly out with new 
advancements which are making 
plastics one of the most versatile and 
utiliarian materials available. In fact, 
plastics are well on their way to be- 
coming one of the giants in the 
packaging field. 

The plastic containers shown here 
give the contents extra sales appeal. 
The plastic is a transparent Vuepak 


(Continued on page 84) 
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ARTISTS, take a whiff... by using any one or all Hi 


of the 36 professional SPEEDBALL points... MEL 
plus 4 steel brushes for large size lettering. Five 


styles provide any lettering combination .. . 


allow you to produce drawings with feeling and finish 
that earn immediate approval. Comprehensive letter- 
ing charts on request for only 


eight cents in stamps. “SPEED BAl|' 


C€ HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN 1, N. J. 





SURFACES FOR DESIGN 
acetate manufactured by Monsanto 
Chemical Company. Another plastic 
which is already finding wide use as 
a durable and attractive container 
are these various shapes, sizes and 
colors made from DuPont’s “Zytel” 
12 nylon resin for aerosol sprays. 
This new plastic was developed to be 
particularly suited for blow-molding 
of bottles. 


Glass still remains one of the de- 
signers relatively unexploited possi- 
bilities. There probably is no older 
a printing surface; yet until recently 
decorating glass depended on one 
method: pasting on paper labels. 
Now there are many methods at 
hand, thanks to great advancements 
in printing methods. Too, glass it- 
self has undergone many improve- 
ments: for one, it has been light- 
weighted, making it as appealing to 


the advertiser as to the designer. 
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Do sthctics the rationale for commercialism. 


FINE ART LEADS TO FINE PROMOTIONS 9K 


KLEB STUDIO 


Sleepwear 





3 .W. 46 N.Y. 36,N. Y. CIRCLE 6-2847 
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American Type Founders: 

American Writing Paper Corporation: 
Amsterdam-Continental: 

Appleton Coated Paper Company: 
Belford Co.: 

The Martin Cantine Company: 
Champion Paper & Fibre Company: 
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Colortone Press 

Container Corporation of America 
Charles E. Cooper, Inc. 

Curtis Paper Company: 


Designers 3 

DuPont Dyes & Chemicals Division: 
Eastern Fine Paper & Pulp: 

Edstan 

Falulah Paper Company: 
Flexo-lettering Co., Inc.: 

Forest Paper Company 

A. I, Friedman, Inc. 

Vorman Graber Art Associates 

C. Howard Hunt Pen Co.: 
International Paper Company: 
Interstate Industrial Reporting Service: 
Kleb Studio 

Lanston Monotype Company: 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company: 
Miller Falls Paper Company: 
Vohawk Paper Mills 

Vonogram Art Studio 
Nelson-Whitehead Paper Corp. 

New York & Pennsylvania Company: 
New York State Employment Service 
Mel Richman, Inc. 

Rising Paper Co.: 

Statmaster Corp. 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co.: 


Agency Page 
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Fairfax 3 
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CHAMPION’S 


Ceomekote 


CAST COATED PAPERS 


Distributed in New York City by 


FOREST PAPER CO., Inc. 
87 Vandam St., N. Y., N.Y. Wi 
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The Only 4-POSITION 


EASEL BINDER 
30’, 60’ and 80’ Degrees, and flat 


®®O©eLOQeO 


SELLEBRITY 


PAT. PEND. 






The Easel 
That is 

Practically 
Automatic 


Carried in Stock: Black imitation leather binding 
in standard 11” x 9” sheet size. No, 119T—3-ring 
standard loose leaf %4” cap. No. 119 M—22-ring 
Multo loose leaf 34” cap. Available from stock @ 
$5 ea. Quantity prices on request. 

_ SELLEBRITY* binders can be made in various 
ring capacities; also supplied with acetate folders. 
Prices and samples on request. Write to Dept. P. 
*SELLEBRITY is protected by U.S. Patent 
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Creative Binders for Advertising & Selling 


318 W. 48th St., New York 36, PL. 7-5950 
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BOOK 
BUYS 





This listing of books is a handy aid 


for readers to purchase, at bookstore 


rates, books currently available which 


are of interest and relevance. Just fill 


in the coupon on this page and mail 
it to PRINT, 1519 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington 6, D. C. 


101. 


102. 


103. 


104, 


The New Graphic Art: Com- 
piled by Karl Gerstner and 
Markus Kutter. 

An outstanding panorama of 
American and foreign graphic 
art from its beginnings to con- 
temporary work—to a look at 
what the future may well hold. 
\ wide range of media and 
techniques is presented together 
with brief commentaries. Over 
500 illustrations. $15. 


The Art Director at Work: Ed- 
ited by Arthur Hawkins. 

The roughs and layouts — the 
creative ideas — of 15 top art 
directors, recipients of awards 
from the 37th New York Art 
Directors Club exhibition. Each 
art director comments on his 
project, showing how maga- 
zine and newspaper ads, posters, 
etc., were conceived and exe- 
cuted. $6.50. 


Penrose Annual-1959: Edited 
by Alan Dalafons. 

Newest of the classic interna- 
tional source-book on_ the 
graphic arts in Europe and the 
United States. Over 500 pages 
with color plates and _ inserts. 
$12. 

International Poster Annual- 
1958/59: Edited by Arthur 
Niggli. 

The only book devoted exclu- 
sively to poster art on an inter- 
national scale —with 500 ex- 
amples, 20 in full color, of the 
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BOOK BUYS 


work of designers and artists 
from 25 countries. $12. 

105. Technique of Film Animation: 
John Halas and Roger Manvell. 
Every aspect of creating and 
producing animated films for 
advertising, entertainment, re- 
search and instruction is in the 
handbook. Over 250 stills from 
film-producing centers, and dia- 
grams are included plus a com- 
plete glossary of animation 
terms. $10. 


106. Graphis Annual-1959/60: Ed- 
ited by Walter Herdeg. 
\ top reference and inspiration 
source for every creative per- 
son. Included are 830 illustra- 
tions, 91 in full color, including 
posters, ads, booklets, TV stills. 
packages. jacket and_ record 
covers, etc. $14.50, 


Print 
Circulation Department 


1519 Connecticut Avenue 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Please Check the Books You Want Below and 
Return with Payment. (Sorry, no C.O.D.’s.) 
101 7) 


102 a 103 a 


106 Cl 


104 [jj 105 (7 

Please add 3% sales tax with order for New 
York City delivery. Add 5% per book for de- 
livery outside the United States except APO’s. 
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FLEXO-LETTERING CO., INC. 








305 East 46 St., New York 17 


Since 1937 the greatest name in Trick 
Photography and Process Lettering 











Your May/June issue on Corporate 
I would like 


six copies for distribution in our 


Image is tremendous. 


agency and to our clients. 
Stanley Thal 
Art Director 
Baer, Kemble & Spicer, Inc. 


Congratulations on the very excellent 
job vou did on “The Corporate Im- 
age’ issue. It was extremely interest- 
ing. the information is invaluable. 
I would like a dozen extra copies. 
Arthur T. Cooper 
Charles E. Cooper, Inc. 


Many. many thanks for the copy of 
PRINT. It is brilliant! 

Kidden Meade, Jr. 

Vice President 

Columbia Broadcasting System 


Handsome and readable as is your 
latest issue, I must protest the pres- 
entation of our work in “The Trade- 
mark: the Corporate Coat of Arms.” 
As it is by-lined by Eric Teran it 
would seem that the illustrations, too, 
stemmed from Jim Nash Associates. 
That is to deny credit to us and those 
other design offices whose work is 
represented. 

Judith Randal 

Director, Public Relations 

Lippincott & Margulies 


In a caption for the IBM electric type- 
writer. your May/June issue states 
that this typewriter was designed by 
Eliot Noyes. Mr. Noyes designed the 
model which preceded the model pic- 
tured. Your picture shows the latest 
IBM electric typewriter, introduced 
this year, which was designed by 


PRINT/JULY-AUGUST/PAPER ISSUE 


LETTERS 
TO 
PRINT 


Sundberg-Ferrar of Detroit. 
D. L. Trownsell, 
Manager, Information Department 


IBM 


The issues get more and more inter- 
esting as they go along. Keep up the 
good work! 
Domenico Mortellito 
Manager, Design Department 
DuPont 


I need 75 copies of the May/June 
issue. Plan to distribute it to the key 
executives in our organization. 
K. W. Dunsenberg 
Manager, Industrial Design 
Whirlpool Corporation 


Please send me 100 copies of your 
May/June issue. 
R. C. Ellsworth 
Director of Design 
Ohio Boxboard Co. 


I'd like to have 45 copies of your 
latest issue. 
W. A. Shaffer 
Assistant Director, 
Advertising and Sales Promotion 
Universal-Rundle Corporation 


Thank you for the samples of the 
publications which will be on display 
in Moscow. I am impressed with the 
interest that you and your colleagues 
have displayed in the Exhibition and 
I am delighted that our subject rep- 
resentation will be so impressive. The 
space available for the display will 
cover only about 250 titles. However, 
we are fortunate to have an oppor- 
tunity to display periodicals pub- 
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lished in the United States that show 
everyone has a medium of expression 
when there is something worthwhile 
to say. 

Margaret Conlan 

Chief, New York Services Section 

United States Information Agency 
Please hide the Kleenex. I’m terrified 
one of your editors might get the 
idea of printing the next issue in 
white ink on its snow white surface. 
By all means use colored inks. by all 
means use colored papers. but use 
combinations that result in clear, 
legible and pleasant reading. It takes 
courage to beat new paths. the reason 
being that failure is much more likely 
than success. 

Stewart Byrne 
Baldwin-Hill Company 


Nice squib about Gallery 303 in the 
May/June issue. Would be nicer if 
you had given an address along with 
the news. Us museum folk sometimes 
like to get in touch with galleries 
working with the living arts—adopt- 
ing shows for our public, too.* 
Richard Hirsch, Director 
Allentown Art Museum 
* Address of Gallery 303 is 130 West 
64th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


I’m more than a little tired of design 
for the designer's sake. Away with 
exhibits of award-winning techniques. 
Let us get to the substance of man’s 
ideas and let the heart of man’s de- 
sire be heard. 

Don May 


Consultant 
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